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PREFACE. 


T ins little painplilet is one of a series of Guide-books which the 
Archieological Survey of India b gradually providing foe the 
use of visitors to places of interest. During the last twenty years, 
the j\rchEeological Department, under the giudanco of Sir John Marshall, 
has explored a large number of ancient sites that had hitherto lain 
biiriod under the ground. The Buddhist site at Samath, four miles 
north of Benares, possesses a special interest as it was here that after 
attaining divine wisdom at Gaya* Gautama Buddha preached his hrst 
sennon, or, as it is described in the Buddhist sacred t^ta, began * to turn 
the wheel of the good law The excavation of the site has not yet been 
completed, but it is obvious that most of the principal monumenta have 
iilready In^n unearthed and a few of these have been identified with 
tolerable certainty. 

The plan that accompanies this handbook has been brought up to 
date by filling in all the coloration work carried out since the pub¬ 
lication of the previous edition, up to the year 1922, The division of 
the eJrcavated portion of the site mto the Stupa and Monastery ar^s 
is no longer sustainable, as it is found that whereas the Main Shrine 
with its numerous subsidiary structures occupies the central portion, 
the monasteries are ranged on three sides of it. The text has also been 
completed and has naturally had to be revised and enlarged in several 
places. The addition to the introduction of a small chapter on the 
Benares School of Sculpture will, it is hoped, be appreciate by those 
visitors who do not care for the detailed information provided in my 
Catalogue of the Samath Museum. It will be observed that the names 
of the buildings hitherto descriW as the Jagat Sing^ Stupa and Kite's 
Monastery have been changed to their more appropriate designations. 
Similarly, my enquiries about the real character of JMonastery I lead 
to the conclusion that this building must be identical with the 
^barma-chak^a'Jina^iha^a erected at Samath by Kumuiadevi, queen 
of Govindachandra of Kanauj. 

The route, the visitor ia recoramendGd to follow over these remains, 
is indicated by a red line in the Plan of Excavations. The buildings are 
described in the same order. 

The handbook is baaed on the accounts of the excavations pub¬ 
lished in the Annual Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India for 
the years 1904-05, 1900-07, 1097-0S and 1914-15, the valuable sum- 
mariea contributed by the Director General of Archmology to the Journal 


(ii) 

oi the Royal Asiatic Society and on the descriptions of the work carried 
out by myself since 1917 in my Annual Progress Reports for the last 
five years. I have also derived much help from Dr. Vogel's introduction 
to my Catalogue of the Museum of Arch»o!ogy at Samath. 

DATA RAM SAHNl. 


Gamp Kubukshstba, 

25th Deeetnber 1922. 



FIFTH EDITION. 


The portion of this guide' deuUng with the Museum has been re¬ 
written to conform with the le-aTrangemGtit of its contents carried out in 
lft2Qj-30 under the supervision of Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda. 
For the rest it remains unchanged. 

15th /wje i93S. DAYA RAM SAHNL 


CENTRAL ARCHAEOLOGIG 

library, new UE.-HL 

Acv, No. 

CWl 




GUIDE TO THE BUDDHIST RUINS OF SARNATH. 


T he Buddhist ceiuairis of Samtith are situated some four miles 
to the north of the city of Benares. In ancient Buddhist texts 
these remains ore called by the name of Rishipatana or jUrigaduvn. 
The first name is explained by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-HiaDt who travelled 
in India in the first half of tlie 5th centur)' A. D,, as meaning “ the &11 of 
the sage ”, i.e,, the place where a certain Pratyeka-Buddha, on hearing 
of the near enlightenment of Gautama Buddha attained nircdno, that 
is, died. The latter name enshrines a legend which runs as follows^ :— 
In one of his previous existences, Gautama Buddha was the lord of a 
herd of deer which roamed a large forest where Sarnath is now situated. 
His cousin Devadattii was the king of another herd of deer in the some 
forest, .^t this time, the king of Benares waudered about hunting and 
kiUing the deer of the forest. The Bodhisattva Gautama Buddha, the 
king of the deer, approached the king and offered to send a deer each day 
for bis food if he would refrain from such piomiscuous destruction of 
his followers. The king agreed to the proposition and went away home. 
So each day a deer from the respective flocks was sent to the king. Kow. 
among the herd of Devadatta there was a doc big with young and when 
her turn came to die; she remonatmted wnth the Bodhisattva saying 
that although she was ready to die, it was not humane to kill an unborn 
child. The Bodhisattva was moved and replied that he would that day 
take her place anrl die. Bo he made for the king’s palace and when the 
latter in ^at astonishment eutjuired of him the reason of his comii^. 
the king of the deer told Mni all about the doe and offered himself in her 
place. The king of Benares was deeply touched and replied, “ I uni a 
deer in human form, you ore a mau in the shape of a deer He also 
directed that the slaughter of the deer should cease immediately and gave 
up the forest for the free use of the deer. The forest was hence called 
the Deer-Park, General Cunningham suggests that the modern nanie 
Surnath is derived from “SaranganAtha” meaning '* Lord of the Deer”, 
t.e., Ghiutama Buddha. 1 1 is interesting to observe that Sarangunatha 
is also an epithet of the Brahmanical deity Biva, and the name iasFill borne 
by the Uttle .Mabadevu shrine situated half a mile east of the Buddhist re¬ 
mains of Barnath. IsipataTui was also the scene of one of the 550 Jatakns, 
».c., the Udapana-dusuka-jataka, which fvaa told by the Buddha whilst 
dwelling at Isipatana. A jackal used to foul the well where the Brethren 
used to draw water, an<l then to make off. One djiy he was pelted by the 
novices and after that he never came to look at the place again. I’he 
Master heard the Brethren iliacuasing the matter in the Hall of Truth 
and remarked that that was not the first time that that jackal had fouhd 
the well. He had done the same thing before. He theu narrated the 
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fitory aud concluded it with the remark thnt ha himafilf was the chief of 
the ascetic band that resided at Isipatana. 

In the inscriptions discovered on the site, the locEility is invariably 
referred to as the Dharmachakra or i^addharma'Chakxapravartana- 
vihara, Le., the monastery of the turning of the wheel of the good law 
This event is believed to have taken place in the S'&th year of the Buddha’s 
life corresponding to tlie year S28 B. C. The recipients of the sermon 
were his live former comrades, Ajnata-Kaundinya and others, who had 
kept him company during six long years of his austerities but had deserted 
him on the eve of liis eunghtcDincut. They were soon followed by fifty- 
five other converts and the Master sent all of them off in different direc¬ 
tions with the words, “Go forth, 0 monks, wandering and preaching.” 
The text of this memorable discourse was supplied by “ the four noble 
truths ” (Sanskrit chalvSri dryastttydni) of Buddhism. They are enume^ 
rated in a short Pali inscription, cut on the top of a stone umbrella dis¬ 
covered in 1906-07 by Sir John Marshall in the area to the west of the 
Main Shrine, and may bo rendered as follows ” Four are, ye monks, 
the noble truths. And which are these four t The noble truth about 
suffering, ye monks, the noble truth about the origin of suffering, the 
noble truth about the cessation of suffering, and the noble truth about 
the way leading to tlie cessation of suffering.” This sermon begins with 
an exhortation to avoid two extremes, namely, habitual devotion, on 
the one hand, to the passions and pleasures of sexual things and habitual 
devotion, on the other hand, to self-mortification which are both equally 
painful and unworthy and unprofitable^ The Buddha, says the great 
Teacher, has discovered a middle path which leads to the destruction of 
sorrow. It is no other than the Aryan Eightfold Path which consists In 
Right Views, Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Mode 
of Livelihood, Higlit Endeavour, Right .Mindfulness and Right Rapture. 
This first sermon is one of the four principal events of the life of Gautama 
Buddha, which are his birth at KHpilavastu, his enlightenment near 
Gaya, his first sermon at Isipatanu (modem 3.^math) and his demise 
at Kusinara (modem Kaeia in the Gorakhpur District). The sacred 
texts of the Buddhists tell ua that one of the injunctiona, the great Teacher 
gave to tufi disciples shortly before hia demise, was that they should pay 
regular visits to the four places referred to above. This commandment 
has been kept faitU Lilly by the Buddliista from the time of the Buddha to 
the period vrhen these lioly places were involved in ruin and became 
totally forgotten. The great popularity enjoyed by Sarnath, the birth¬ 
place of the Buddhist doctrine, is eloquently provM by the large abund¬ 
ance of religious buildings and other monuments that were built and 
rebuilt on this spot during the many centuries of its esistenoe by the four 
classes of Buddhist votaries, r'.e., laymen and laywomen and monks 
and nuns. The reinauis of theat? buildings have now been brought to 
light by the Aichisological Survey of India, and the locality has again 
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become a. place of pilgrimage for the Buddhiats who visit it in large 
numbers and have built two monasteries of their own not far from the 
site*. 

Samath is also holy ground to the Jainas, who look upon it as the 
scene of the asceticism and death of Sri Amsanatha, the thirteenth pre¬ 
decessor of Mahavirat the historic foiiodcr of J ainism , The modem 
temple near the Dhamekh Stupa is dedicated to this saint. It is to be 
observed, however, that the only Jaiua antiquities discovered at the 
excav'ations of Samath are a few images of the Jatna patriarchs of the 
medio;val period. These sculptures must have been brought from else- 
whcie and put up at Saruath when Buddhism was on its decline. The 
same must have been the case \rith the 26 Brahmanical sculptures, 
described in the Catalogue of the Museum of Archasology at Sarnath and 
several others, which have since been unearthed among the ruins. The 
most noteworthy of these is the unfinished colossal statue, in late style, 
of Mnhadeva piercing the demon Tripura with his trident, now placed 
against the west wall of the Southern gallery of the Museum. 

Nothing is known about the history of the Deer-Park during the 
three centuries that followed the preaching of the first sermon by the 
Buddha, for no autiquitiea of that period have yet been found. We 
may, therefore, suppose that such members of the religious order founded 
by the great Teacher as settled down at the Deer-Park ivere content, as 
were the other hermits of that time, with simple huts composed of bran¬ 
ches and leaves of trees (Sanskrit The image of the Buddha 

had not yet come into existence, and the need for Buddhist shrines had 
not arisen. 

The earliest Buddhist monuments known to exist in India are the 
relic towers or stupas raised by the Buddlxmt Emperor Asoka over the 
corpor(ml remains of the Master, which he obtained from eight earlier 
s/uws in which these remains had been originally enshrined on his death 
at Kuainara (niodem Kama in the Gonikhpur District). The number of 
the stupas which the Emperor erected, as a means of paying worship to 
the relics of the Master, soon after his conversion to Bkiddhism by his 
spiritual teacher Upagupta, is stated to have been S4,000, but this is no 
doubt an exaggeration, Some of the siUpas of Asoka were in their turn 
opened by Kanishka, the Ivushan king of Northern India, who re- 
deposited the relics thus obtained in new stupas of his own. One of these 
stupas with a casket containing three small pieces of the Buddha^a re¬ 
mains was discovered near Peshawar by Dr. D. B. Spooner, O.B.E,, 

I , ■ Thu Blikh^bcidhi 8<ocietj of Calcuiia iJm erected at * HMra to enslirmo 

ctjfiiiiji BuddhiAt fquad by Jolm JUathKbU nt TuiLii wbich luvo htxn pnvented to thtm 
by th* Goveitimimt of lodi*. Tho ceromemy for ilie kyin^ of the fouadatiQrk utoM of this tmiM- 
Ei^ wba pc'tfqmiod by Hii ExccUescy Sir HueoiLn. Eutlori of tho fJoited ProvimKi^ 

OD tbo 3rd Novetnbor and tho bTiddlnjj waa {Hituplotod La 
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of the Aroheeological Department, in I BOS-Oil. These relics were pre* 
aented by the Government of India to the Buddhist community of 
Burma, where they have been enshrined in a suitable Bagoda at' 
Mandalay. Other monuments of Asoka, besides the partially explored 
monastery at Piprahwa in the district of Basti, that have come down to 
us are his magniiiceiit monolithic columns which he erected in the course 
of a pil^image to the Buddhist sacred places about the year £. C. 249, 
and his celebrated edicts which he had engraved on rocks. 

At Sarnath three Asokan monuments have been unearthed, and 
these are the earliest and most important relics hitherto found at this 
site. The Asoka pillar which came to light to the west of the temple 
referred to in this handbook as the Main Shrine, has suffered irrepar¬ 
able damage and only a small portion of it is now standing in position. 
On its west face is an edict issued by the Emperor Asoka as a warning 
to the monks and nuns residing In the Deer-Park against schisms. What 
necessitated such a step on the piurt of the august patron of the Buddhist 
Chuicb at that early stage in its history is not yet definitely known. 

The next monument wliich most probably dates from the time of 
Asoka is the brick stujxi or relic tower situated to the south of the Asoka 
pillar, generally referred to in the Archaeological Bun'ey Reports as the 
Jagat Singh Stupa us it was demolished, in 1704 A. D., by Babu Jagat 
Singh, Divran of Raja Chet Singh of Benares. The third monument of 
the same epoch is the tuonolithic railing which was discovered in 1004-9o 
under the floor of the south chapel of the Main Shrine. To judge from 
bas-relief representations of ancient and from similar monuments 

recently restored at Sanchi by Sir John .Vlarshall, the railing at Sarnath 
must have formed the crowning feature of the Jagat Singh stufa, which is 
undoubtedly a Dharraarajika of Asoka. To the Sunga period (circa 
200 B. C.) belonged a .stone railing, some posts and rails of whicii were 
found built in tlie w'alht of a later structure. The inscriptions engraved 
on several of these posts show that the coat of the railing w'as contnbuted 
by a number of donors: monks, nuns and Jay members. We note that 
two of these pillars w'erc, in the Gupta period, i.c., the fourth or fifth 
century A, D,, converted into lamp posts for the “ principal shrine of the 
Lord Buddha”. The architccturiil and other fragments unearthed in 
1914-15 by Mr, Hargreaves in the area to the west of the Asoka pillar 
belong to the same or a somewhat earlier jjeriod. 

The inscriptions discovered at Sarnath throw some light on the 
different sects that have occupied this place. From three of these 
recowls we gather that about 3mv A. D., the entire e-stabliahment was 
in the hands of the Sarvastivadl priests of the old or orthmlox school 
of Buddhism. It is also apparent from one of the same three epigraphs 
that Sarnath had, before this, been in the possession of another sect, 
the name of which has not been preserved. That the Sarvastivadina did 
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not lemain in power for a tong time ia proved by an mscription of the 
4th oentuiy engraved on the Asoka Pillar by the teachers of another 
sect, the Saiuinitiyas, a branch of the orthodox Vatsiputrika sect. The 
latter had a mnch longer regime for, when the Chinese pilgrim Htuen 
Tsang lilted Sarnatl: in the 7th century A. L>,, they still rrecupied the 
predominant position at Saruatb. 

The Chinese pilgrims Pa-Hian and Hiuen Tsang, who visited the ’ 
holy places of the Buddhists in India in the 5th and 7th centimes res¬ 
pectively, have left us valuable information regarding the Deer-Park. 
The former tells us that in his time the Deer-Park possessed four large 
topes and ^'o monasteries with monks residing in them, in the time 
of Hiuen Tsang the Deer-Park was in a much more prosperous condi¬ 
tion, and not less tWn 1,500 priests resided in it. Of the numerous 
sliipas and other religious buildings described by him in his itinerary, 
the princiiMil-shrines were a magniheent temple containing a life si^ 
brass image representing the Buddha as turning the w^heel of the law, 
a stone ulupa built by Asoka and a stone piEar erected by the same 
Emperor. The last two of these have already been referred to. The 
temple which contained the brass image of the Buddha must evidently 
have been the same as the principal temple of the Lord referred to above 
and which should most probably be recognisad in the temple now 
desi^ated as the Main Shrine. Among the later structures only one 
can be identified witJi certainty. This is the building which has hither¬ 
to been described as I^lonastc^^ I, but which, there are cogent reasons 
to believe, must be identified with the temple of the LoM of thcr Wheel 
of the Law founded in the first half of the 12t b century A. D„ by Kumara- 
devL queen of king Govindachandra of Kaiifnq (see p. 'iS below}. 

The monastic settlement of Sarnath continued in use until the end 
of the 12th century, when it wag devastated in 1194 A. D., bv Muhammad 
GhorT when his general gutb-ud-dfn defeated Jai Chand' the Raja of 
Benares, and deBtro3'ed a large number of temples and images. It is 
obvious, however, that already before their final destruction, these build¬ 
ings had suffered more than once from w'autoii destruction at the bands 
of hostile invaders or &om the neglect of the devotees. But on each 
occasion they were really renewed by pious votaries who visited the place 
from all parts of India. The earliest invaders were perhaps the white 
Huns vho under the leadership of the tj'rant, Jlilurakula, overran the 
Gangetic plains in the loginning of the'6th centmy A, D, That the 
Buddhist buildings of Saniath vrere probably phmdered during these 
invasions receives support from the fact that General Cunningliam found 
a large collection of s^tues of the 4th or .Ith century A. D. packed together 
in a sniall room which, he believed, had been hidden away in it on the 
occasion of one of these invasiom. 
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We possesf mdirect evidence of another serious attack on these 
buildings. Thb is supplied bv an interesting dedicatory inacription 
engraved in Sanskrit on the base of a statue of the Budd^ [No. B. 
(c) 1 in the Sarnath Museum] which states that the prinripal monu¬ 
ments of the Deer-Paik were restored by two brothers., Sthirapala and 
VasantapSia, in the reign of MahTpala, king of Bengal. This took place 
• in the yeur 1020 A. D., t.c., only nine years after the capture of ^^nares 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, so that we may assume that this lestoratioii was 
necessitated by the wholesale devastotloo carried out at Saruath by the 
great iconoclast. 

The pious brothers referred to in the last-mentioned inscription 
also erected a new shrine of stone pertaining to the eight great places 
The eight places are not defined, and the real character of the shrine 
is uncertain. I)r, Vogel suggests that the shrine was so called as it 
contained a sculpture representing the eight main events of the Buddha’s 
life. One such sculpture, though of an earlier period, was indeed dis¬ 
covered at Samath and is noticed in the sequel. * 

The restoration carried out by the Pala brothers must have been of 
a lasting character. The principal buildings of Sarnath were existing 
in good condition in the year 1038 A. D., and in the first half of the 
I2tu century A. D., the Queen Kuraatadevi, referred to above, restored 
the image of the Buddha in the act of turning the wheel of the law. The 
inscription recording this pious act makes the image of the Buddha 
referred to ns old as the time of .4soka but this was, no doubt, due to 
a misconception, as images of the Buddha were unknown at that early 
date. 

It has been stated above, that the final destruction of the Samath 
buildings was presumably the work of Muhammad Uhori, and the condi¬ 
tion of the remains that have now been unearthed shows dearly that 
their overthrow was due to a violent catastrophe accompani^ with 
plunder and fire. What portions remained of these buildings were soon 
buried under their own debris and dust so that the only structures that 
remained above the surface were the large stupa locally known as the 
Dhamekh stupa and another large stupa mound which was destroyed by 
.fagat Singh. A third Buddhist monument that survived was the mound 
called by the villagers the Chaukbandi, which is situated at a distance 
of half-a-mile from the main site of the Deer-Park. 

Histoby of Explob.'I.tion. 

The Deer-Park ceased to exist as a place of worship and fell com¬ 
pletely into oblivion until an accidental dfisoovery at the end of the 18th 
century A. D., drew the attention of the European officers of Benares 
to its great antiquarian importance and led the way to its exploration 


No. Q (a) I qn |L 4£y 
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hy archseoiogiflts. This diacoveiy wag caade m the year 1794 A. 0. by 
tlie workmen of Babu Jagat l^ingh, Diw'an of Chait S^iugh, the Raja 
of Benarea, when they were dlsmantUngonie of the monuments of Samath, 
to obtain bricks for the construction of a market place in Benareg which 
is atUJ knowm as Jagat GanJ. The relics discovered on this occa-sion 
created a widespi^ interest in the ruins of Samath. The earliest 
excavations, of which we are aware, were carried out in 1815 A. D., when 
Colonel C. Mackenzie examined some of these rcmaios, and presented 
the sculptures found by him to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. They 
EM now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, but no account of his explora¬ 
tions soems to have been published. General Sir Alexander Cunning¬ 
ham, the first Director General of Archaeology in India, carried out 
valuable excavations at this site at his own expense from December 
1834 to January 1836. He opened the Dhamekh. Stupa and the Chau- 
khaudi mound and e.xpo5eda mediieval monastery and a temple to the 
nuHh of the Jagat Smgb Stupa. He also unearthed a coliection of statues 
which may be seen in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Some forty sculp¬ 
tures and numerous can^'ed stones were left by General Cunningham at 
SamAth . Some of these were used up in the construction of two bridges 
on the river Banis as appears from the following passage in the Reverend 
Mr. Sherring’s book, The Sacred City of the Hin dus, which tells us that 
" in the erection of one of the bridges o^'cr the Hama (Duncan’s bridge), 
forty-eight statues and other sculptured stones were removed from Samath 
and thrown into the river, to serve as-a breakwater to the piers; and 
that in the erection of the second bridge, the iron one, from to sixty 
cart-loads of stones from the Samath buildings were employed”. 

General Guoningham's excavations were followed by those of Major 
Markham Kittoe, “ Archujological Engineer ” to the Government in 
1851-52, who was then employ^ in designing and building the Queen’s 
College at Benares, He excavated numerous stujxis '* four and five 
deep built one over the other ”, around the Dhamekh Stupa, and the 
greater part of a quadrangular structure to the west of the latter stujxx 
which he identified as a hospital because he found in it a number of stone 
mortars and pestles. The recent excavations have shown that it was, in 
reality, a monastery of the usual type. Major Kittoe also commenced 
the clearance of another monastery, which has since then been designated 
os Kittoe’s monastery. His excavations were continued first hy Mr. E. 
Thomas, C.S., a Judge and coin collector, and afterwards by Mr. Fitz 
Edward Hall, Professor at the Queen’s College. Some digging was also 
carrie<l_ out by Mr. 0. Horn, C.S.. in 1866 ; and Mr. A. Rivett Camac, 
C.S., discovered a Buddha image in 1877. We do not hear of any further 
excavation.^ on this site until the year 1905, though excavations for 
materials by contractors and villagers must have continued even during 
this intervm, 

IBDGA 
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The excavations described above ertended over a hundred years 
or more and it might well have been thought that the site had yielded 
up all its antiquarian treasures especiaify becai^ General Cfunning- 
ham had already recorded bis opinion that no further excavations on 
this site were advisable. Recent explorations have, however, shown 
how untenable General Cunningham's conclusion was, for it is now evi¬ 
dent that he had totally failed to penetrate the lower and earlier strata 
where lay buried antiquities of greater value and interest. These new 
excavations were first conducted, with the sanction and advice of 
the Archseological Department, by Mr. F. 0. Oertel in the cold weather 
of 1904-05. Mr, Oertel unearthed the Main Shrine, the Asoka Column 
with its magnificent capital and a galaxy of stupas all round it, as well as 
a very large number of sculptures and inscriptions. 

The excavations remained in abeyance in the year 1905-06 but in 
1907 they were resumed under the personal supervision of Sir John 
Marshall, with the assistance of Dr. Sten Konow, then Government 
Epigraphist for Ini^a, Mr. NichoUs and the writer of this handbook. 
These operations, which were carried on for two consecutive seasons, 
embraced the whole of the northern portion of the acquired area, and 
the areas on all the four aides of the Main 3hrine and supplied, for the 
first time, the real key to the ancient topo^aphy of the site. It was 
then found that the Main Shrine with the pillar and the etnj'jo of Asoka 
constituted the nucleus around which the numerous other structures 
which we now see at Samath were erected as time rolled by. The most 
important of the buildings brought to light by the Director General were 
three monasteries of the late Kushana period and a fourth and extensive 
building which was constructed upon the mins of all these three monas¬ 
teries in the late mediaeval period. All these buildings must originally 
have been very imposing edifices which religious zeal of the highest 
order could alone have called into being. There was no work done at 
Samatb again for five or six years, but in 1914-15, Mr. Hargreaves carried 
out some very successful excavations in the areas to the east, north and 
west of the Main Shrine. In the last mentioned area he laid bare the 
remains of an early apsidal temple and a large mass of fragmentary sculp- 
, tores of the Sunga period (sec p. 4 above). An equalljr remarkable 
result of his excavations was the discovery of three standing images of 
the Buddha, the inscriptions engraved on which have led to a ransiderablc 
modification of the accepted scheme of the Gupta genealogy ,♦ 

The operations conducted by m^'scli during the years 1917-22 
included, on the one hand, the general clearance and improvement of the 
acquired area and the oonserv'ation of the buildings laid bare in the 
previous explorations and, on the other hand, excavatioiu in difierent 

• YvU " liM dfttM of SkMiUjjapti ud hi* ntcoeHon ■* by Mr. PfconJi Lid,, l,C,Sv, in th« 
H EUiTiffT " for 
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l»Tt8 of the site. The most important ondertakingB of the latter descnii* 
tion were the e^^ation of the imexploied portions of the areas hetwera 
the UMmekh Stupa and the Main Shrine and the site of Monastery II. 
Ine former was at one time believed to be an ancient tank and was con¬ 
sequently W^d up with excavated earth in 1904-05, The excavations 
BOW earned out have brought back to view a large open courtyard, 
measunM 271 X112' which must have been added to the Main Shrine 
about Sth or 9th century A. D, The original drain which carried oS 
water {rom this court and the Mam Shrine has also been found, and com¬ 
pletely exhumed for the whole of ita length. The object of the examination 
of the area occupied by Monastery II was to ascertain the real character 
01 an interesting structure which was partially excavated in 1907-0S. It 
has now been completely laid bare and turns out to be a shrine with a 
long cover^ underground passage, such as would be moat euitable for the 
monks retirement mto solitude for the performance of spiritual practice. 

The Benares Sctrool of Sculptubb. 

* ^hools of wulptural art practised m ancient times 

in hio^em and Central India and their relationship to one another 
have been d^ussed in detail by Sir John Marshan and Dr. Vogel in 
the Arinual Reports of the Arehseological Survey of India, The exist- 
ence of an independent style at Benares and the neighbouring districts 
has b^n recognised ever since the commencement of systematic ex¬ 
ploration at Sam ath about 28 years ago. Here it will be sufficient to 
insert a brief summary of the main conclusions about the origin and 
^nerai characteristics of the sculptures discovered at Samath Ind the 
ttuptft art m general. 


sculptures so far unearthed at Saraath are 
^ll'Siihped Capital of the Asoka pillar in Perso-Hellenistic style 
the monoh^ic railing which originally surmounted the Dhunua- 
rajika Stupa. These monuments with others of the same period consti¬ 
tute a class by themselv^. Their mtun peculiarity is their dependence 
on rersmn originals, specimens of which are still extant b that country 
and thmr lustrous polish which is mainly responsible for their preserva* 
tion. The art of giving such a high polish to stone was also learnt by 
In^un artists from their contemporaries of Persia, but it went out of um 
m Iii^ about the 1st Centuiy B. C. and has not as yet been noticed b 
-iw. monuments. But while the technique of execution of the 
Saraa^ Capital is m every sense foreign, it is evident that m accordance 
with the preva^g Indian custom, the carving was done under the 
^dance of a learned Buddhist monk conversant ivith the scripture. 
The placmg of tJie wheel symbolizing the Buddhist Wheel of Righteous- 
ncs« at the summit of the pillar was a happy idea which must be credited 
^ ^ j of the same inonk* It was no doubt he, boo^ who suiss- 

gested the utdiaation of the circular abacus for the representation of an 
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appropriate motive from the Buddhist texts. The mterpietation of the 
four aiumals figured in bold relief on this member has been a matter of 
conjecture. There is, however, very good reason to believe that the 
circular drum with the four animals is intended to illustrate the Anotatta, 
one of the eight great lakes of the Buddhist system of cosmogony (see 
page 40). 

To the late Mamya or Sunga period belong, besides the railing posts 
mentioned above, a large number of the sculptures and architectural 
stones which came to light in the area to the west of the Asoka Pillar and 
are characterised by the same kind of jtolish as the Asoka monuments 
mentioned above. 

On the other hand, the eleven posts (Da ) to 11), which belonged 
to a railing of the Andhra period, appertain to the indigenous school as 
we find ea^bited in the monuments of Bharhut, fkidh Gaya and Sancbi. 
The posts arc adorned with a varictj'^ of symbols, most interesting of 
which are afiipajf surrounded with railings, a ckatlyu hall, a leaf hut, 
and the trident representing the three jewels, viz., the Buddha, the good 
law and the Buddhist Church. 

The most glorious period of the Benares School was the Gupta epoch 
and corresponded approximately to the period 350 to 650 A. I>. It b 
-aptly called the Golden Age of the Indian History, Northern India had 
suffered for more than three centuries under the alien yoke of the K nshanas, 
Parthians and the Sakas. The accession of this family of indigenous 
kinp ushered in a new era of albround process and advancement such 
as had not been experienced .since the coUapse of the great Mauiya 
Empire. The results of this new* aeti%'ity are summarised in the follo^ving 
remarks of Sir John Marshall. Says he, ” thus, the Gupta age marked 
a ro'avif'akening—-a true ‘ Renaissance' of the Indian intellect: and the 
new' intellectualism was rejected in architecture and the formative arts 
as much as in other spheres of knowledge and thought. Indeed, it is 
precisely in their intellectual qualities— in tlieir logical thought and 
logical beantjf — that the architecture and sculpture of the Gupta age 
^nd pre-emment in the history of Indian art, and that they remind us 
in fnany respects of the creations of Greece 800 years earlier or of Italy 
a thousand years later 'fhe Giijjta kings were all followers of the 
Brabmanical Hindu faith and naturally their beat efforts were directed 
tow'ards the regeneration of the early Brabmanical institutiona, such 
as the Asvamedha sacrifice,* the revival of the Sanskrit language and 
literature and the endowment of firahmanical religious establishments. 
Some of the most noteworthy foundations of this period are the beautiful 

"A well piwn'od hone in Um> Fraviiioul Mcuieum et Luohonw wilii iht ikAme of the 
Gupte Idng, Samudieguptn, cnpitTed on it* neck u believed to be n tnemoiul of e 
tAorifi» perforEu^d Emperor. 
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brick temples at Bhitargaon and other places in the Cawnpore District, 
the Vaisbnava pillar and colossal statue of the Boar incamation at 
Eran, the (iarnda standard erected hy Skandagupta at Kahaon, in the 
' Gorakhpur District, the beautiful Gupta temple at Decgarh and last 
though not the least the celebrated iron pillar at old Delhi, 

The Gupta kbgs were, however, no tiarrow-mijided sectarians. 
Samudiagupt-a who took much delight in the society of learned men, 
showed favour to V'asubaudhu, the famous Buddhist author, and ive 
possess Fa-Hian's reliable testimony to show that during the Gupta 
rule the Buddhists enjoyed perfect freedom of worship and full liberty 
to endow their sacred places. The sculptures excavated at Samdth 
include at least three Buddha images which in the inscriptions engrav¬ 
ed on them are described as having been installed in the yearn 154 (A. D. 
473) and 157 (A. D. 475) of the Gupta era in the reigns of Kunuiragnpta 
and Budiiagupta respectively. Under the later Gupta kings of Valabhi, 
Buddhism continued to Bounsli asit had done under the Imperial Guptas 
and in the 6th or 7t]i century their capital was the residence of renowned 
Buddhist teachers and im important seat of Buddhist learning. In the 
7th century Buddhism received further" impetus from the benevolent 
government of Harshavardhana, who rulefl over Northern. India from 
605 to 547 A. D, Though himself a worshipper of Siva and the Sun, 
he was a zealous patron of Buddhbm and endeavoured to do for this 
doctrine what Asoka Iiad done fox it more than 800 years before him. 
He received the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang in two crowded assemblies 
held at Kanauj and Prayaga (modem Allahabad) and showed bonoirrs of 
the highest order to the image of the Buddha. 

The sculptures preserved in the Samath Museum wliich have all 
been unearthed at Samatb itself represent the historical BuddJja, before 
ami after his enlightenment, sev^^ other Bodhisattvas and gods and 
god<jesses of the Inter or Mahayana School of Buddhism propounded 
by Nagarjuna and other teachers in the 1st or 2nd century A. D. These 
images explain their own origin and growth. The early Indian sculp¬ 
tures of the iMaurya, Bunga and early Andhra periods referred to above 
inchide no images of the Buddha because he had not yet become deified 
and consequently no images of him were made. In these circtmistaucca 
the discovery of a coloasal stone statue (Bo 1) of the Kushana period In 
the area between the Main Shrine and the Dharmarajika Stupa proved 
exceedingly nscdiil us it turns out to be at once the starting point and the 
prototype on ivhich the Buddhist' images of Samath are based. The 
red sandstone in which it is fashioned, the schematic treatment of the 
robes and the large halo with a plain border jioint to ite having been a 
product of the sculptors of Mathura wbilo the inscriptions engrai’ed on 
it supply the further information that it was carved under the super¬ 
vision of a monk of Mathura and brought over and installed in the 3rd 


year of the reign of Kanisbka, m Benares, t.c., at Samath oo the 
pTonienade of the Blessed One. 

The arrival of this statue at Samath must have been so welcome 
that local artists at once set to work and the Samath Muaetmi oontuins * 
two statues (Bw 2 and 3) which are almost exact copies of the one from 
Mathura. 

Tlie Sarnath types of Buddha and Bodhisattva imagoH which 
followed are rightly regartled as the finest creations of the Gupta 
period. It was no wonder, therefore, that this new art. so rapidly 
spread not only to the rest of India, but also to the netglibouring countries 
of Siam, Kainbodia and Ceylon. 

The main characteristics of the Mathura images of the Kushana 
period have been indicated above. The Samath images differ in several 
essential points; the most remarkable being the replacement of the 
flat and Mongolian type of the former school by a figure of much higher 
beauty distinguished by round and supple limbs, and the lifelike delinea¬ 
tion of hands, fingers^ etc. An equally striking feature of the Samath 
images is the tottd disappearance of the conventional' folds of drapery 
which here yield place to close-fitting and transparent robes merely 
distinguished by their edges round the neck, across the chest and on the 
lower legs. The cult of the Hodhiaattva received special attention at 
Samath, and we have here images of almost all the deities of this class 
that were recognised and honoured by the Mahayanists of this period. 
Nor are we left in doubt, as we so often are in Gandhara and Mathura, 
about the identity of their statues. In accordance witli his character 
of a friar, the Buddha is invariably dressed in the three gamienta 
(Sanskrit iricAivaro), prescribed for monks. The Bodhisattvas, being 
heirs apparent to Buodhahood, have secular attire and wear diadcins 
and ornaments. 

There is, however, a decided falling off in the delineation of the 
events of the earthly life - and the previous existences (Sanskrit Jdtaka) 
of the Buddha. The Gandhara senipteres are litemlly a “ Buddha 
Story in Stone ” and there is no episode of any consequence, whether 
real or legendary, which is not depicted. Such representations are less 
varied and uumerons at Mathura. At Simath they are restricted to the 
eight main events (see page 45 infra). The only Jataka scene so far 
identified with certainty at Samath is the Kshantivadi-Jataka carved 
on the large lintel (No. Dd 1). 

The Benares artists continued their craft at Samfith until the 
end of the 12th century when it was completely deatroyed liy the Muham¬ 
madan invaders. The sculptures of the mediteval period (Circa 660— 
1200) in the Samath Museum will be easily distinguished by their inferior 
technique and sometimes uncanonical dc^cation. There are, however, 
some valuable exceptions. 
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Tfffc: MONUMENTS. 


Chaukbandi. 


This ia the uame of a large ruined atnicture which the visitor to 
Samath passes to the left of the road half a mile before reaching the 
main site. The monument consists of a lofty mound of brickwork 
locaDy known as Oiaukhan^. or the square edifice ” surmounted 
with an octagonal tower making a total height of 84 feet from the level 
of the ground. The octagonal tower is much later than the ruined 
structure underneath it, for, according to a Persian inscription engraved 
on a stone slab ov^ its northern doorway, it was erected by the ^lughal 
Emperor Akbar, in the Hijn year 896, corresponding to 1588 A. D., 
to commemorate a i-isit to this spot by Ids father Uuma^iin. An ascent 
to the top of the tower aSords an eirteiisive and pleasing idew of the 
costly around, the most interesting landmarks being the Dhamekh 
Stupa of Sarnath to the north, and the slender minarets of the mosque 
of Aurangxeb in tjie Hindu city of Benares to the south. J b is inte resting 
to ohsetve that the two minarets of the mosque appear as one, the front 
one hiding the other, and thus showing that the mound is situated nearly 
due north of that mosque. ^ 

Mr, Oertel exposed fclie lower parts of tlie stu'pa^ in !904 - 05 . We 
find that it stood on a basement consisting of three square terraces 
each about twelve feet broad and the same in height. Tiie stupa 
i^If hus disappeared, but a portion of its plinth, which remains above 
the highest platfonu, is octagonal in plan with star-like points at the 
angles. Another fact revealed by the excavations is that, whereas the 
core of the structure is com posed of solid brickwork laid in clay mortar, 
the terraces are supported on rows of hollow cells. The outer walls 
of the terraces were adorned with panels separated by brick pilasters. 
Among the sculptures that came to light in the excavation of this structure 
were two sculptured slabs shoiving leogiyphs ridden by human warriors t 
which presumably adorned the flank walls of the stair which led up to 
the top of tlie basement of the stupa. 


A ilvjxt i* A aoJid tower, which wab built cither to eiuluin« toe Mftnjnsil iraiMiu of a utot 
or btlicr pcAt cr u a mcmoriAl oi Bome nin&rkAbto event. Edifliseo of thU kind 

were or«tod by tht? Jaulu u woil h by the BufldhLrtH. Atwordloff to the BiidilhHt toit* ton 
wi]>»rc&l n'lnoi^ of Buddlme or uiu vciwaI kiogg only wmp cooiidtrcd fit to be ciulidoed iD.rii?»u 
In later bnwcvrr. cvl^ ordiniwy Buddbiat monki and tnohen rewiv^d tbia 

pr Mrlicat form ol the wu hrmutdmric tik* the invertod bowl oI a Eudclhwt monk. Accord- 

ill it* quoted by Hiuen Twjig (Bml, Etear^ of tht Waitrti World. VoL 1 pacn 

™ rfwcnhtd by the Buddha himj^lf. Two inctclk.nK ciamcif TopaMu*3 
Slaetet for worship nmo of hi* hair *nd nail tintinn t. hffi 
of him tho nght way ol vcnmitW the reli™. “ T.thifiotA forthwith out hi* 

on tlui poand m a mj^iiATo oapkl^ noxt laid down hi* f,'lli»’aMin</a and thou hu AmtolMihiXn > 
Xr hi* begging pot, oo which ho erected hi* mcodiojtot'i 

m order, makniff thereby (the figuni ol) a gffjM,-* Thiu wa* 
Iton^n^ ^ Buddhwt nilipqo and isAaid to ho idcatioal with the far-lkmed ShwedAgim 

t Thiow are BOW ptoierTcd in th* SSmSth Mimeoni and Are Diunbeted Cft 1 and S, 
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In 1835 A. D.» General Ousnlnglmm sank a well into the atructure 
from the floor of the octagonal tower of Akbar down to the virgin soil. 
As he did not find any relics in it, he concluded that it must be a memo- 
Tial stupa and identified it as the one raised on the spot where Gautama 
Buddha, when coming from Gaya to Samath, first met the five recluses, 
Kaundinya and the rest, to whom a reference has been made above. 
This identification appears to be most plausible, as the position of the 
Chaukhandi Stupa agrees almost precisely with the bearing and dis¬ 
tance of the said stupa from the Deer-Park, and there is no other stupa 
in this direction which would answer to the description recorded by the 
Chinese pilgrim. The sliipa noticed by Hiuen Tsang on this spot is 
, state<i to have been 300 feet in height and Mr. Oerters estimate of 200 feet 
for the existing structure when complete is a near approximation. 

The brick platform with a flag, by the aide of the big mound, 
is modem. Here the villagers sac^ce goats for the propitiation of 
evil spints. 

The Dber-P.4rk. 

Half a mile to the north on the road we come to the Deer-Park itself. 
The new stone building we notice on our right hand aide is the Archaeo¬ 
logical Museum in which have been arranged all the well-pTeservcd port¬ 
able antiquities discovered on this site, it is, however, advisable to go 
over the ancient buildings first. For the convenience of the visitor, a r^ 
line lias been shown in the accompanying plan to indicate the loute w’hicb 
he is rerommended to follow when going over the remains of the Deer- 
Park, 

The Sotjthbrn Area. 

It has been customary hitherto to dl\nde the portion of the Deer- 
Park that htis so far been explored into two distinct areas, namely, 
the Stupa Area on the South and the MonaatcTy Area on the North. 
In view of the new experience gained, that division no longer appears 
to hold good. In point of fact, the temples and stiipas occupy the 
central portion of the site, the ureas round about them being occupied by 
monasteries. 

Monastery VI. 

(Knroa’a Monastery.) 

Immediately on entering the site we notice on our right the remains 
of a Buddhist Monastery (No. VI) occupying a much lower l:*vel than 
the road. Tills monument has hitherto' lieen designated os Kittoe's 
Monastery, because, as stateil above, it was mainly exposed by his 
excavations in the year 1851-52, Major Kittoe died before publish¬ 
ing an account of hia opeiatioos at this monastery, but General 
Cunningham has left us in his Archffiolo^cal Survey Reports, Volume 
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T, fsiirly complete account gf tlic monument, derived from letteiu 
r^eive<| by him from the exjjicuer himeclb This information is to the 
effect that the moimstery ori^ally measured 107 feet along each side 
externally and, like most Buddhist convents known to us, rainaj ^ t^ 
of an open eourtj^ard surrounded by passages supported on pillars to 
give access to ranges of cells on all fotir sides. VVe further learn that 
the rooms in the monastery numbered twenty-eight, which were as 
usual small cubicles, each one just big enough to accommodate a ainpJft 
monk or nun and furnished witli a eeparate door. The central room of 
the north row which was larger than the others was identified by General 
Cimnmgham as the sanctuary of the monaster)', for though no images had 
)Mn found in it, the stone pedestals on which they stood'W'ere still ex tant, 
lie believed the monastery to Iiave been entered from the south and h^lrl 
that a square elaborately carved block of stone kid bare in the centre 
mom on this side must have served as “ the seat of the teacher for the 
daily readmg and expounding of the Buddhist scripturea 

Since General Cunninghams time, the greater part of this monas¬ 
tery had perished and there was so little left on the surface that the 
very plan had become obscure and scarcely recognisable as of a 
suitgh^fntnA. A little excavation was clearly necessary and several 
new facts emerge from it. In the first place it becomes evident that 
tlic large room in the centre of the northern range which General Cnnning- 
ham believed to be the chapel of the monastery is, in reality, the entrance 
chamlier wliich gave ao^a to the interior of the building. The three 
small rooms wdiich project from the outer wall, and wMch General 
1 ummigham entirely overlooked, are the portico and guard-rooms, HimHat. 
to those usually met with in other monasteries of tins and later periods 
The large blocks of stone which were then mistaken for pedeatnb of 
iiu^agca really formed the threshold of the entrance hall, the mortices 
which reraam m them having been meant to receive the tenons of the 
jambs of the doorwa_y. The chapel of the monastery must, therefore. 
Jiave been aituaterl in the Bouthem row of apartments just opposite 
the entrance and could have been no other than the centre room on that 
side. In the second place w'e learn that this monastery contained at 
least one more court on the east aide which still lies buried under the 
gnmnd adjoining the modern shed for Bnihmanical sculptures. Lastly, 
it m observed that whereas the monastery excavated by Major Ivittoe 
ivas presumably constructed in the mediieval jxjriod, underneath it He 
the foundations of an earlier one whose floor level was about two feet 
lower than that of the later stnicture. This fact was brought to light 
hy an exi^rniiiatioii of the two cel la in th^ south-west corner of the 
ing vvJiidi hiut reninined une.vploml in the previous excavations. Thesjo 
cells shdw'ed two dktiuct fioors laid one over the other and as the upper 
floor yielded a terra-cotta sealing with the Buddhist creed in characters 
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of about tbe ninth centuiy A. D,, this must be the appro^mate date of 
the later monastery. On the lower floor were found about a dozen 
sealings belonging to the Gandha-kutJ of the Holy One and as^gnable 
on palseographical grounds to the sixth or seventh century A. D, Ine 
earlier monastery is, however, much older than these sealings, as the 
bricks of which it is composed are of a large size equal to XU X2§ , 
which is generally met with in the Kushana or even earber monuments. 

The well in the middle of the court-yard is coeval v,dth the founda¬ 
tion of the original monastery. The n-ater of this vrell is sweet and 
is eagerly drunk by Buddhist visitors to the ute. 

From the evidence of the thickness of its walls, Genera! Cunningharii 
concluded that this monastery must have had three or four storeys and 
been one of the thirty monasteries seen by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsaug ill the seventh century A. T). 

.Major Kittoe’s excavations gave ample proof of the fact that the 
monastery had been destroyed by a great fire applied by the hand of a 
hostile invader. The conflagration was “ so sudden and rapid as to force 
the monks to abandon their very food for the explorer found " the 
remains of ready made wheaten cakes, in a small recess I my^lf 
found in the two cells referred to above, several earthen pots containing 
remnants of cooked rice. 

Moxastterv No. VII, 

The structure immediately to the west of the monastery just des- 
cribe<l, which was brought to light in the year 1»18, is a sinall building 
of the same type constructed on the usual plan with a paved courtyard, 
30 feet square, in the centre and a well preserved brick well near the 
north-east corner. All the cells of the monasteiy, which surrounded 
the central courtyard on all sides have disappeared but portions of the 
front walls of the cells, and the paved verandah are partly preserved. 
The bases of a few of the stone columns wliich supported the roof of the 
passage have also survived in position. The high level of the stnicture, 
the funallnesa of its dimensions and the material consisting of brickbats 
empolyed in its construction all point to its being one of the latest founda¬ 
tions on the site. This view is supported by the evidence of late me- 
diaival inscriptions found in the clearance of the w'ell referred to, fine 
of these inscribed objects is a terra-cotta wial matrix (I I' in diameter) 
which contains in reversed characters the name of a certain f?ri-Sishyada, 
who might have endowed thi.s hospice for the residence of monks. We 
might also mention a thin sheet of copper, with edges turned down in the 
form of a packet. It bears the well known Buddhist formula, and was 
probably an amulet of some sort- 

The sliattered conditiou of the bases of the vciandah colunms as 
fll gfv of the brick paving in the interior shows that this butldiug prob- 
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iil>Iy fell a prej to the same conRagratlon aa deatroyed its larger 
neighbour {Monastery VI}, like which it stands on the ruins of an earUer 
structure. 

The DiiAHMAn.^JiKA Stupa. 

A little further on in the plan, a red line starts from the road towards 
the north-west. This is the path we shall take in going over the 
various buildings described below. And the first object which arrests 
the eye on the left is the ruin of the large brick stupa which was 
demolished by Jagat Singh in 17f)4 A. D., and has hitherto been inappro¬ 
priately named after him to distinguish it from other slu<pas existing 
at Samath. In its relic-chamber, Jagat Singh found a green arble 
casket which was enclosed in a bigger stone. The casket contained a 
few bones, some decayed pearls, etc., which were committed to the 
Ganges. The outer stone is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, but 
the casket has disappeared. In the same structure, though evidently 
at a higher level, Jagat Singh found an inscribed Buddha image the base 
of which is now prevserved in the Archseological Museum at Sarnath 
(Be 1}. The inacription engraved on the aculpturc records that in the 
year Samvat ] (1S3 {1026 A. D.) in the reign of Mahipala of Oauda (Bengal}, 
two brothers named Sthirapak and Vasantapala restored a stupa of 
Asoka and the entire establishment of the Deer-Park and also repaired 
a stone temple “ of the eight great places”*. The Asoka stupa referred 
to in this epigraph Is probably the Jagat Singh stiipa itself whose name 
has in the present edition of the Guido been altered to Dharmarajika 
sfitpof. The temple of the eight great places has not yet been identified. 

The depredations of Jagat Singh had reduced the structure to a 
mere shell, the superstructure and the core having been totally removed. 
In spite of this, the excavations carried out in 1007-08 around the base 
of t his sttipa have ascertained for ua a fairly complete history of the 
monument. It is now found that the outer shell of the stupa consists 
of concentric rings of brickwork, and this is all that is left of the several 
rcbuildhigs undergone by the monument at diRerent perimls, The original 
structure, which, as stated above, mu,st have been erected by Asoka 
at the same time as his inscribed pillar, is only forty-nine feet in diameter 
while the latest casing has a diameter of about ] 10 feet. The bricks of 
which the original structure is^composed are of large dinicnaioos like 

* Probably tbo c^ht gmit plk'tA eonof-cted witli the mc mt-ajiL It id alao 

powiblo tbftt tbc88 dghl plsecfl art- thow where the Buddbn^a relicEa were t]epcksit.i>d^ 

tuHTiely, Itajagnba* VtUHAlk Knpilavmftu, AUakupim, RS.mri|^n)m Vetbfiidipa^ Ftva and 
Kudinai^ni^ c/, p, 3 above. 

t The Ghinen pUgnni Hiuen IWmg ntenLioiia Iwo AaDka Hapas near Bunarcfl^ oneof whlcb 
marked the apot where OavUtTiift Kurldha began ** to turn the Wheel of the Tjw”. Tbwnreit 
be identical with the MupQ dretroyed by Jag^t Sioflh and the early brick dtilpu cm which the 
Dhamekh dtiSjMi ih>w atAitddv 
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thosie of other Asokan buildings and are of three different sbses. Most 
of the bncke are slightly wedge-shaped, the smaller end being laid nearer 
the centre of the siH-pai but no effort seems to have been made to bond the 
courses together. As is usual in the of this period, the Dharma- 

rajiM sfupaat Sarnath was nearly hemispheric in form though it is difHcolt 
to say whether the same form was mamtained in the later enlargements. 
One thing, however, seems certain and it is that the original Asoka 
was like the tsLu^m recently lestoied at Sanchi, crowned with an umbrella 
and a stone railing. The umbrella has not yet been foundfi but the 
railing may be seen lying in the southern chapel of the Main Shrine. 
It must have fallen down from the summit of the Dharamarajika stujM 
at an early date, but when precisely this took place will perhaps never 
be ascertained. 

The first rebuilding of the aLtipt appears to have taken place in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, and the second about the 5th 
or 6th century A. D. The circnler processioiial path (Sanskrit prn- 
doA'shina), portions of which were exposed in lJM>7-08, must have been 
added at the latter rebuilding. This passage is 15 to J 6 feet wide. 
The encircling wall, which is 4' 5' high, was pierced with doorways at 
each of the cardinal points, just as are the raUmgs romid the of 

Bharhut and SancM. The next addition is referable to about the 7th 
century A. D., and included the hlling up of the processional path. 
Access was then gained to the stupa by four ffights of steps, cut out of 
single blocks of stone, all of which have been laid bare. A short iascrip- 
tion on the topmost step of the stair on the south side dates from tlie 
2nd or 3rd century A, T>,. but the steps themselves are probably earlier 
than that date. The latest or eighth rebuilding took place about the 
nth century A, D., and must have been coeval with the erection of the 
Bharmachakra-Jlna vihara. 

The uumei^us smaller structures exposed all round the Dharma- 
rajika Stupa are mostly votive or memorial structures raised by pilgrims 
as tokens of their visits in the mediceval period. One of these, situated 
to the west of the big stupa, had an inscribed Buddha statuette in a 
niehe. The image dates from about the 5tb century A. D., and must 
have been rescued from an earlier building. Ft will be seen that a few 
stupofi to the north of the Dharmarajikii have, like it, been rebuilt several 
times, 

A short distance to the north of the Dhannarsjika Stupa, half¬ 
way between it and the Main Shrine, was found the colossal red sand- 

* Thh fact la of wiiiiicIfTOble intcrrat, for. if ihU rtSjw, u Bet-ma prohabls, wu in MtiJitv 
cnnitedi by Aaotia, the Wn thal; were louivJ In the gntm iDarfatc waket ii>frrT«d to in Ihe tciV 
may l»Te been a of UeotAnm Bgddh&'a own eorp«n>nl remaiiui, 

t A Bmalt piece of the top of ftn umbrella (A S in the Mewnipn Cataloniel In tvpieit Maarra 
jrtylo wUeL wm fonnd ir lOttHjT roajr hoT* fora«f paH of the umhiella whldi oTjiiniill* dr* 
mounted toe DbATiiiar&juL& ^ ^ 
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stone statue of Buddia with its iimbrelTa [B (a) 1 in the Museum], 
which waa carved at blatlmra and erected at Simath in the Jst ccntuir 
A* D. 

TirK Main Shuine. 

The next building which ri&fis before us as we proceed northward 
is a conspicuous structure situated some twenty yards north of the 
Dliannamjika Stupa and disttngubhed in the Dan of Excavations as 
the Main Shrine, This building has hitherto been assigned to about 
the eleventh century A. D,, but it« style of construction and material 
make it .wveral centuries earlier. The temple consisted original]j of a 
single hall 45' 6' square internally, the walls being 10' thick. From the 
north, west and south aides project rectangular chapels which are only 
entered from the outside. There w^aa no chapel on the east, side, its 
place being taken, of iioeesaity, by a portico in front of the entrance. 
The walls of this building are now iiowliere standing to a greater height 
than 18 feet. The lusido walls appear to have been quite plain, but 
exterually the Main Shrine was decoratetl with a variely of mouldings 
consisting of full and half torus patterns, circular niches containing 
pilasters jvith vuso'shaped bases and bracket capitals and other motifs, 
all reminiGcent of Gupta work. As far as the walls exist, these 
inouldings are continued on all sides of the buildmg without intemip- 
tion. There is similar hojqpgencity noticed evTer}T?Iiero in the material 
of which the building is composed, for with the exception of the door* 
frames and some later underpinning in the bases of the walls, the entire 
construction, including the ponderous core is in whole bricka ran'nn*T in 
size from I4|*x8rx2j' to x2j', and laid in mud moi^r. 

The cnomous thictn^ess of the walls suggests a lofty siiperstnicture, 
which might have been a high pyramidal spire like that of the principai 
temple at Bodh Gaya. 

At a later date, which it is difficult to determine with oertainty, 

the roof of the temple began to show signs of weakness and the addition 

of the niaasive wall elev'en feet in tliickuess which now runs round three 
sides of the interior woidd appear to have been provided to prevent its 
collap^. The cells was thus reduced to a square chamber of 25' B" along 
each side. It was prcfitimably at this time that the large rectangular 
platforni at the back of the shrine was constructed to support the image 
that was worslupped in it. This imuge vvaS probably tlestroyed cen^ 
tunes ago, for like many other ancient stat ues rescued by pious repairers 
from earlier strata, it must have l>eeu visible at the time* of the invasion 
of the Deer-Park in the 12th century and broken to pieces. 

The chapels on the north and west sides have lost their imai^es 
though the brick platforms on which they rested me intact. In the 
chapel on the south side was found a headless standing statue of Buddlia 
in the posture of granting security and in Gupta style. The images 
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that originally existed in tiie otlier two Ghapok would appear to have 
been siraibr to this image. It was wise of Mr, Oertel to have out through 
the floor of this chapel, os it discloacd an important relic of the Aeoka 
period, namely, a aciuare monolithic railing of the usual Maurya type 
which enclosed within it a comparatively imimportant brick Hu^. The 
railing is cut out of a single block of sandstone which must liave been 
quarried at Chtinar in the MirJiapitr nistrict and exhibits the same 
skilful workmanship and high polish as chamctcrisc other art products 
of the time of Asok^a. The railing was square in plan, 8' i" along each 
side and in height, with four square uprights and three lozenge¬ 
shaped crosa-hars on eacdi side, 

J>o far, two ancient inscriptions have been noticed on this balus¬ 
trade. one on the front of the base on the east side and the other on 
the south aide. Both the epigraphs indicate that the railing was in the 
possession of the teachers of the Sarvaetivadi sect in the 3rd or 4tli cen- 
tui}' A. D, to wdiich date these iuscriptious should be assi^ed on pakeo- 
graphical grounds. A careful examination of the inscription on the east 
side will, however, reveal the fact that the last word of this record is 
a remnant of an earlier inscription which was written in a script of the 
first or second century' B. C., and in the Prakrit or vernacular dialect of 
that period. The rest of the epigraph obviously contained the name of 
some other sect of the Buddhists. It was nibbed off in the 3rd or 4th 
century A, D. by the teachers of the Sarvaetivadi sect urho substituted 
their own tiame in place of that of the older sect. This alteration was 
evidently made by the later sect to assert their own superiority at Samath. 
It was for the same reason too, that the inscription as altered was re- 
engraved on the south side of the railing in the Sanakrit language. The 
stnall brick stupa inside the railing was opened up in 1906-07, but yield¬ 
ed no relics of any kind. 

In its present condition, the Asoka railing is incomplete, nearly 
half of the moimmcnt having been broken off and lost. It is evident 
that it does not occupy its actual position and the purpose for which it 
was originally carved was a matter of coniecture for several years. Two 
su^estions were considered most plausible, namely, that either this 
balustrade wa,s erected to protect some sacred object, j>ossihly marking 
the very' spot where the Buddha was supposed to have sat while “ turning 
the WTieel of the Law ” or that it surrounded the base of the Aaoka pillar, 
‘Both these views are found to be erroneous. For it is now evident, as 
stated above (p. 18), that this railing originally surrounded the umbrella 
or hU on the top of the Dharmarajika stupa. Perhaps it was thrown down 
by a violent earthquake. 

The above remarks will show that the original erection of the Jlain 
Shrine roust have taken pUcc about the Gupta period, but who built it 
we do not yet know. The original floor level inside the building would 
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app^ to Lave been approximntelj the same as that of the base of the 
Aaoka railing in the southeni chapel. In the latter chamber the Asoka 
balustrade presumably remained %dsible, through the centuries, being 
appmached by a later flight of steps, when the level around the Main 
Shrme h^ arisen. The existing entrances of the three chapels belong 
to two different periods. The earlier door-iranies which are painted red 
and carved with bands of scroll work appear to date from about the 7th 
century A. D. The later ones arc quite plain. It was no doubt at this 
late period that the lower portions of the walls on the outside were repaired 
in a very careless fashion with stones obtained from Gupta and later 
structures. The two or three inscribed blocks at the outer south-west 
comer of the building bearing the name Swhilak in Nsigarl characters of 
the late mediffival period and m,^rted tu tlm face of the wall, the wrong 
way up, manifestly formed part of these repairs. It is these stones 
w htch have he^, in the main, r^ponsible for the misunderstanding that 
has prevailed since the excavarion of this monument, about the actual 
date of its construction. For it has been argued that as these stonas, 
about the lateness of which there can be no doubt, form part of its construc¬ 
tion, the Main Shrine must have been erected at a still later da te. It is, 
however, now obvious that these stones were inserted during some very 
late repairs aud had tiothing to do with t-bo original design. 

The above remarks conpled vrith the centraj poaitiou of the Main 
Shrine and its close proximifcy to the Asokan monuments appear con¬ 
clusively to prove its identity with the temple which according to Hiuen 
Tsang marked the spot where the Buddha had aat down to deliver his 
first aermon- 

Around the Main Shrine, the excavations laid bare a thick con¬ 
crete floor which extemled some forty feet in ever}' direction, and must 
have been renewed or added to several times. Beymid this pa^-ement 
on the side there was a broad paved approach which at the time of 
the previous edition of this handbook had b^a exposed for a length of 
over J50 feet. The recent excavations carried out by the wTiter have 
revealed the fact that the broad approach referred to was oulv a part of 
an extensive open court (Sanskrit miffana), added to the Main Shrine 
sometime in the medheval period. The approach yielded many valuable 
sculptures to the spade of Sir John JIatsliall in 1206-07 and 1207-08 while 
two or three sculptures with Guprii inscriptions of the reigns of Kumfira- 
gupta and Budhagupta of the Imperial Gupta dynasty were found on it 
m 1014-15. Befcrcnco has been made to some of these objects in the 
Introduction while a few others will he found described later on in the 
chapter dealing ^vith the Museum. 

The open court of the Main Shrine presumably mcaaured 271 feet 
in length from etistto west, while the iridth in the eastern portion averages 
112 feet. It was enclosed in a brick wall on the north, south and east 
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sides, the greater pfot of which has fallen down. The interior of the court 
was approached by a double staiitiase in the iniddle of the east wall, 
which is built up with stone slabs of difierent periods. One or two of them 
bear Gupta carvings. 

The monuments brought to light inside the court are all 
of ^rious si 2 C 3 with the exception of tvro chapels, one of wliicli stands 
in the south-east corner while the otlier is numbered 137 in the accom¬ 
panying plan. The earliest of these structures go back to the Gupta 
period, and include a fasciuatitig stujxi, Is^o. 136, built entirely in brick 
whose plinth (8' «' sq_uare) alone has survived. Each face of the plinth 
contained an elaborately designed niche which must originally have 
contained a Buddhist image. The rest of the surface is adorned with 
panels enclosed in bracket pilasters and containing beautifully carved 
lotus rosettes, elaliorate lions ’ heads and other decorative devices such 
as were commonly employed in the stone architecture of the Gupta period. 
The interior of this strocture has not yet been exararaesl and we are unable 
to say whether it contains any relies. All round this stiipa plinth is a well 
preserved concrete floor about feet below the level of the floor with 
which the interior of this enclosure is paved. Tins is interesting as show¬ 
ing how small was the accumulation of debris on this area and as furnishing 
a convenient standard for )udging the relative ages of the stnictures being 
dealt with. 

A little later in date than No. 136 is a shrine situated close to it. 
It measures 37'>427' 10" externally and at the time of excavation con¬ 
tained two Buddha images lying face doftnwards. .All the other struc¬ 
tures brought to light in this compound belong to the mcdimval period, 
They were constructed for the most part in fulfilment of vows. Among 
these, six or seven stupas arranged in a line along the southern portion 
of the east wall of the court are most prominent and unlike the other 
siupas on this site, ate compo,sed of stone. They arc al! relic sfCpos or 
Dagobas (Sanskrit DhatugaMa) as they contain the remains of some of 
the deceased Buddhist eainta who lived and died at Samilth. 

The chapel in the south-east comer of the courtyard dates from 
the same pririod as theDharmachakra-Jitiavihara. 'This is evident from 
the flat and stencil-like carvings which characterisethemasoary in both 
these monuments. The shrine must have l>een built in the usual Northern 
Indian style ivith a tapering spire and a small square cella preceded by a 
smaller portico. That the temple was dedicated to Variihl* or Mariclii, 
the goddess of the dawn, is shown by the existence of the ]jedesta1 of the 
cult image in its original position against the back wall of the shrine. 
It is carved with figures of the said goddess in seated and stamling postures, 

* The bamlct namied BftmJpttr ^bmit two ftii^ong^ to tbo nortb-csut of tbo 

DtiAinekli StiiiA doriyod ito tMs •mj t«i£a|ilfr 
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while the male aad female figures appearing at both entis of riif 
pedestal may be identified as the donor and hia wife. The image itaelf 
must have been removed or dcatroyed before the shrine was nneartbed 
in 1918-19. At a later date this shrine, like one or two others on this site, 
w*as appropriated for Brahmanioat worship, for in its south-east comer 
was lying a well preaen’ed seated image (lit. 2' 9", iridth 1' 3') represent* 
ing one of the aspects of Bhairava, as also a small pedestal containing a 
group of five Siva-fwi^os. 

An important feature of this courtyard is a well built drain 1' 8' 
to 2' 7' in width and 3 feet deep which carried away rain water from 
the whole of this area and which wsis expose^l during the operations 
of 1921*22. It is composed of brickbats and covered with hammer- 
dressed slabs with a large admixture of architectural menibois of sorts 
such as fragments of lintels, posts of railings, umbrella tops and the like. 
The channel starts from the north-east comer of the enclosure and 
after a length of 250 feet runs underneath the foundation of gateway 
II of the Dharmachakra-Jinavihara. This circumstance furnishes unmis¬ 
takable proof of the latter building being a good deal later than the 
original construction of the Main Shrine. Attention may also here be 
drawn to a brick-lined, reservoir or kunda with sloping aides about five 
feet deep and seven feet square at the top, which came to light outside the 
court adjoining the flight of steps. This tank, like the one laid bare by 
Dr. Vogel in Monastery L. M. at Kasid, must have been kept filled up 
with water with w'hich monks and nuns could purify their hands and 
feet before entering the sacred precinct, more es]iecially on occasions of 
the Uposatha ceremony on the New Moon (Aniavas)*) and Full Moon 
(Pumirna) when they assembled for their confession of sms (Sans¬ 

krit viitayadharma).. 

Only one other structure on the east side of the Main Shrine 
deserves special mention. This is the large rectangular court marked 
30 in the Plan of Excavations and situated immediately in front of the 
entrance to the Main Shrine, its floor level being a few feet below the 
level of the temple. It w'os probably a lecture hall. At the time of 
excavation, it was hidden under the terraced floor surrounding the 
Main Shrine, The thinnisas of its walls shows that the structure had 
either no roof at all or only a light wooden one supported on columns 
of the same material. Against its back waU we notice a solid brick 
platform which would appear to have been reserved for the use of the 
teacher or chairman of the congregation. The south, west and north 
walls were protected on the outside with a railing of the usual type, 
a small portion of which has come down on the north wall. A stone 
(Do 39) which belonged to the coping of this balustrade bears an ins¬ 
cription of about the 2nd century B. C,, though the building to which 
it is now attached must be somewhat later in date* 
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The numeroiis Btructur&s utteartheil on the aouth, west and north 
sides of the Main Shrine are, like those on the east aide of it, mostly 
memorials of pilgrims* visits wtucli are of varying aises according to 
the meam of the donors. One compact group of stupas aituated to 
the north'Cast of the Main Shrine as also another group to the south' 
west marked aomo particularly halJowod apota, for here every indi^d’ 
dual structure has l>een rebiiilt or enlarged several times over. Tlie 
largest stupa in the former group ia that numbered 40 in the Plan of 
Excavations. ^ The whole of its superstructure had disappeared, but 
the plinth which was dug into revealed, a little below the top, a layer 
of unbaked clay tablets and still lO'VVer down a number of stone sculp¬ 
tures of the 4th or 6th centiiiy A. J). The clay tub lets contained a figure 
of the Euddha aa seated at the moment of hjs enlightenment and the 
Buddhist creed stamped in churaetera of the 8th or 9th century A. D, 
It ia clear that these tablets and the sculptlu'cs must have Ijccn built 
into this structure on the occasion of a reconstruction probably in the 
late mediffival period. 

^Ve inay alao notice here another marked 13 in the Plan of 
Excavations and aituated to the north-west of the Main Shrine, as it 
WM near this structure that the atone umbrella fragment l>earing the 
Pali inscription referred to above (p. 2) was found. 

Thk Asoka Pn.LAR. 

We may now turn to the Asoka Pillar, which was brought to 
light by Mr. Oertel a few yards to the west of the Main Bhrine in 
1904-06. The capital and some fragments of the abaft were found 
lying close to the western wall of the Alain Slirine. The lower 
portion of the column, which Is standing in situ, protruded slightly 
above the concrete floor which surrounds the Alain Shrine. The 
destruction of the Aaoka Pillar must, therefore, have taken place 
several centuries after the erection of the Main Shrine, The stump 
of the column, which ia in position, is about 17 feet higli with a 
diameter of about 2' O'* at the bottom ; and judging from the broken 
fragments that have come to fight, the ’whole onginal height of the 
column including the lion capital must have been about 60 feet. The 
column rests on a large slab of stone measuring 8'xtt'x 1'6', Like 
the other Aaoka pillars, the one at Sarnath was u monolith cut out of 
a single block of sand-stone quarried at Chunar some 20 miles south 
of ^nares. The shaft supported a magnificent lion capital, 7 feet high, 
which m its tuni w^as crowned wi th a atone wheel 2' 9* in diameter*. 

* * rtp*c«iit»tioo of A coinplrtt: AaoIbi. Pililnr, nhowiog tbr iliijt, ih^f 

tt» AbMiM, the Uon« md the omimiag wliwl of the L*w, the iwler li ptfmed to Mr. [IfcTell'a 
HAnd-book of lodkn Art, Phte Vl-n. 

A dmilar pillar to tefctirH to in * ^eiw of the (Turwigi 

2^v, lj4)f ThJi piLUf hmid Miithuiir but tbirti \e notibiDg to obow thfti it waji rvalJy 

BH AAaka pilUr. 
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The c&pital and a few pieces of the wheel ate now in the museum and 
will be described later on. The whole of the column has undergone a 
high polish so that the stone may be casUy mistaken for marble. The 
lower 7^ feet of the shaft which Is left undressed was buried in the 
ground from the outset, and its upper limit marks the le\^el of the 
ground around the column at the time of its erection. Between this 
level and the concrete flortr around the Main Shrine, the excavationB 
brought to light the remains of several floors which were laid one 
above the other as the ground around the column gradually arose. The 
latest of these, which came to light three feet below the coucrete floor 
was composed of stone slabs and measured 18' 10*' from north to south 
and 16' 9' from east to u'^t. 2§ feet below tins floor were found four 
f>nck walls which surrounded the column and supported some sort of a 
platform around it. These walls were much decayed and have had 
to be rebuilt ^vith old bricks obtained from the site to support the 
eolurmiB of a new stone pavilion w'hieh has been erected over the monu¬ 
ment to protect from rain its polish and more especially the inscription 
of Asoka engraved on. it. The new brick floor inside the pavilion is 
2' 9' above the origiual floor around the pillar. 

On the west face of the portion of the column standing in situ is 
incised the well-known edict of Asoka, the celebrated patron of 
Buddhism who ruled over the greater part of India from 273 to 232 
B. C. The inscription consisted of eleven lines, the first two of which 
were destroyed when the pillar was overthroira. The rest of the record 
is wonderfully well presei^'ed. The edict is composed in the vernacular 
of ^\soka's time and purports to be a warning to the monks and nuns 
residing at Sarnilth against creating a schism in the Buddhist Church. 
In general style, the edict re.sembles the decrees of the Achsemenian 
monarc ha aa engraved on the rocks at Bchiatuu. It ma}' be translated 
aa follows — 

Thus saith the beloved of the g<xls, the Church is not to be divided. 
But whosoever, monk or nun, shall break up the Church, shall be made to 
dou white garments and dwell in a place which is not a residence for the 
clergy'. Thus mu.st this edict 1>e announced in the Order of Monks and in 
the Order of Nuns. 

" Thus saith FI is Majesty, one such edict hath been inscribed for 
you in the place of assembly that there it should remain. And even 
such another writing ye must inscribe for the laity. The lay-people, 
too, should attend each fast-day in oifler to be inspired with faith in this 
edict. Also on each fast-day, without fail, every ouicer should attend the 
fast-day service to be inspired with faith in this edict and to make himself 
acquainted therewith. 

'* And as fur as your district extends, ye must everywhere make 
known the edict according to the letter thereof. So, too, in all fortified 
ftlSUOA 
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towns and provinces, je must cause it to be made kaow']! accoixlmg to tbe 
letter thereof.” 

It wilJ be observed that in tins, as in other edicts of Asoka, the king 
is referred to merely under the epithets of Deii^nam pi^a and Piyadasi 
Idja iDeaning " the king, the beloved of the gods and the well-wisher of 
all The identity of this king with the Maurya king Asoka has now 
been established by an edict recently discovered near the village of Maski 
in the Hyderabad State, as it clearly refers to the promulgator of that 
coninmnament, as “ the beloved of the gods, Asoka 

The Asoka column also bears two other inscriptions of later dates. 
One of thorn which continues, as it were, the last line of the Asoka in¬ 
scription is dated in the reign of a certain Kajii Asvaghosha in the fortieth 
year of the era of Kanishka. The other inacciptionwhrch is assignable 
to the earl? Gupta period, that is circa 300 A. D., was recorded by the 
teachers of the Sammitiya sect, to which a reference has been made 
above. 

Ailea to west of Asoka Pillar, 

The area immediately to the west of the Asoka pillar was excavat¬ 
ed by Mr, Hargtea^’es in 1914-15 down to the Maurya level. The struc¬ 
tural remains laid bare included portions of the foundations of ana psidal 
temple and, above it, traces of a later monastery and other remains. 
The apsidal temple is built of large bricks measuring 31"xl3'X4*' and 
can bardly be posterior to the late Mavii^^a or Sunga period. More 
important finds than these structural remnants were a large collection 
of late Bfaurya or Sungahtagmenta of elegantly carved sculptures and 
architectural stones, which must undoubtedly have been brought over 
from some Other portion of the site and used as filling to level the ground. 
It is clear that the monuments to which these fragments belonged must 
have been wilfully destroyed about the late Kushana period, but what 
led to this catastrophe it is imjiosdble to say, A selection of these 
fragments is now exhibited in two orthree show-cases in the central hall of 
the Archseological Museum at Sameth. Among them are portions of a 
large stone wheel resembling the one that crowned the lion capital of the 
Asoka pillar. This wheel may have formed part of another Asoka pillar 
but as the Chinese pilgrims mention only one pillar of Asoka at Samatii 
it probably beloQg^ to a somewhat later pillar of the Stmga period. 
Tlie remaining pieces include fragments of several posts and cross bars of 
a railing or railings, and portions of capitals of Indo-Persepolitan tjTW 
which to judge from the inscriptions eograved on them were erected by the 
common subscriptionB of certain inhabitants of Ujjayiiu and Pfitali- 
putia. 

The visitor should now retur]! to the Main Shrine and inspect a 
somewhat curious monument that was brought to light in 1914-15 in 
the area to the north of the Main Shrine. It is a circular structure witii 
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the outer diameter of 12' 7i', around which and separated from it by a 
apace of 3 feet, is another concentric wall which on the east side descends 
to a depth of 7' 6*^. The inner structure which is composed of bricks of a 
very Iarj;|;e size is seemingly au early ^upo, while the outer wall must have 
been added at a later date by a pious votary* to strengthen and enlarge the 
structure. 

Leaving the precinct of the Main Shrine, t>ur route runs over the 
paved floor of a broad passage, iiorth'eitst of the Main Shrine. Like 
the approach on the cast of tliis building, this passage is also flanked 
on either side by a line of sfupns and other structures. In the niiddic 
of the west line vviis standing a large statue [B (n) 2 in the .Museum] 
of Gautama Buddha of the 1st or 2nd century A. D. while near the east 
row was discovered the large sculptured lintel [D (d) 1] exhibited in the 
verandah of the Museum. A little distance to the north of the spot 
where the lintel was found. Sir John Marshall exhumed the eleven stone 
posts of a railing of the 1st or 2nd century B.C., which have also been 
transferred to the Museum. 

Shrii^e No. 50. 

The railing referred to must originally have surrounded or sur¬ 
mounted a siujMt perhaps the very one unearthed in the area to the north 
of the Main Shrine. The spot occupied by it at the time of excavation 
was found to be the utaa^htpa of a late Gupta sanctum (No. 50 in the Plan 
of Excavations) which was repaired or restored in the media val period. 
This shrine is a narrow rectangular chamber opening on east and west. 
The atone door-frame on the east is adorned with figures of rhauri bear¬ 
ers and other carvings, while in front of the entriince and outaide the 
north and aouth walla of the shrine we notice pedestals of images which 
were originally sheltcreti by stone umbrellas (Sanskrit ehhattTa). Posts 
of these umbrellas have survived in part. The pedestal on the south 
side bears au inscription in Gupta characters which states that the image 
w.aa donated by a Buddhist monk named Nana la and supplies the date 
not only of all these images but also of the original construction of the 
temple. The date of the restoration of the shrine is determined approxi¬ 
mately by the discovery of a terra-ootta tablet on the concrete floor on 
the north side. The inscription on the tablet is the Buddhist creed 
stanza embossed on both sides of a seated figure of Avalokitcsvara in 
Nagari characters of the 8th or 91h century A. D. The interior of 
the shrine yielded nothing except an irregularly shaped slab of stone 
inserted in the floor with an edging of brick, which cannot have been 
me.ant to hold ;in image. Possibly it was an Agnikunda as the digging 
brought to light heaps of ashes and charred w'ood bot h inside and outside 
the temple, possibly the remnants of tire sacrifices, performed by the 
sflherenta of the Brahmanical faith. 
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Th£ Northern Area. 


In tLe Dortbem urna Sur John Marshnll’a explorations have dis¬ 
closed portions of three important monasteries for the residence of monks 
and nuns while others probably still lie buried as on the occasion of the 
visit of the Chinese pd^nm Hiueu Taang, the Deer-Park was inhabited 
by as many as 1,500 monks. The monasteriBS so far excavated in this 
area were, as stated abtive, constructed in the late Kushana period and 
continued in use with necessary repairs and iMiprovements up to the time 
w'hcn the whole of the northern area was appropriated for the erection 
of the Dhannachakra-Jinuviham whicli came to Light quite near the 
surface of the existing ground. The following remarks about the last- 
mentioned edifice will show that it was, in reaUty, a tenipk* or shrine 
and not a hospice as has hitherto been supposed. The three monasteries 
marked If, Ill and IV in-'lhe accompanying Plan lie at the depth of 
sixteen to eighteen feet below the present surface of the mound. 


The Dhabmachakra-Jikavihaha of Queen KuM.ARADEvi of Kanauj. 


(So-CAU*BD Monastery 1.) 

The building described in the previous editions of this Imndbook and 
the ,\rclueological Survey Reports as Monastery I, is probably identical 
with the Shrine ofthe Lorcl of the Wheclof the Law, t.c., Gautama Buddha, 
w'hich according to a w'eli-preserved inscription [D (1) 9] unearthed in 
1907-08 was erected by Kumaradevi, the Buddhist queen of Govinda- 
chandra, king of Kanauj (A. D. 1114-1154). The part of the building so 
far exhumed already extenrls over an area exceeding 700 feet from cast 
to ivest and consists of an imposing central block situated to the due north 
of the Main Shrine and preceded by two large open courts on the east, 
the area on the west side being occupied by a small sbrinc unearthed right 
at the edge of the site wdiich was approached through a long subterranean 
passage (Sanskrit :fnrawjfi). The entire precinet of the building was 
originally bounded by a so idly built brick wall 4' 4' thick, the greater 
part of which on the south aide has been exposed and repaired. Ko 
attempt has yet been made to trace it on the north and west sirles. It may 
have disappeared or portions of it may still be recovered. 


The principal block of the monument has a curious plan which 
has not yet been noticed on any other Buddhist site. It comprises 
a square courtyard quite open on the west side but bounded on the 
other three sides by rooms whose floor was about six feet higher 
than that of tlie irmer eonrt. A reference to the accompanying Plan 
will show the foundation cells which have been completely explored 
on the east side but only partially on the north and south aides. The 
inner and outer walls of the plinth thus obtained are faced with neatly 
chiselled bricks lavishly adorned with moulded patterns which are 
best preserved in the south-east comer of the quadrangle. The actual 
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tli&t stood on tlio top of tlioso' colls huvo cntiroly pcrishod 
with tUe exoeption of a few remnants and we are left merely to jniess 
what they were like. Assuming, however, that the walls of the super- 
atructure followed the lines of the foundations, it is not difficult to re¬ 
construct the general plan and design of the building esjjecially as a 
great proportion of the stone-work* employed in the original construc¬ 
tion ha.s been reelaiinerl mainly from the inner court where it lay hidden 
beyond the reach of Babu .ragat Singh. 

Relying on this evidence, we find that the inner court was sur¬ 
rounded on all the tlrrce sides, with wliich we are concerned, by a narrow 
hall or half open colonnade relieved at the corners by small stpare cells. 
To judge from a few buse stones wliich exist in tlicir original positions, 
the hall must iiuve been support^] tm pillars and pilasters, half engaged 
ill brick walls. It w'as about seven feet in depth and covered with a fiat 
roof of liorizoutiil slabs, some of which luive been found inguod condition. 
These slabs will he easily distuiguished among the debris stacked on the 
north side of this building by broad lotus medallions carved on them. 

Fruiii this colonnade jutted out double projections on the outside 
ami ainglc otiea ou the interior. The projection on the east aide contains 
a flight of steps, now iiiuch ruined, an entrance chamber and guard rooms. 
The small square cells in the cornem, as also those meant for the gatf‘- 
keepers, have each, in addition to the brick walls pilasters in the corners 
to provide extra supptirfc to the ceiling wluch ajipears to have been con¬ 
structed on the principle of interfsecting squares. The central covering 
slab (Di inj of one of these cells is exhibited in the northern verandah 
of the Archieological Museum at Samath. The purpose of the moms on 
the other two sides of the quadrangle is not ascertamable. In all prob¬ 
ability tliey were shrines for images, the portions of the colonnades in 
front, 'which projected several feet into the courtyard, doinu duty as 
audience ^lls. 

The inner courtyard was open to the sky. It was paved in con¬ 
crete and plastered over with kavkar lime. In the north-east comer 
of the court is a well with an inner diameter of five feet and a low parapet 
wall, it is of the same date ns the temple, but the flights of steps by 
which the inner court is approached, aiirl one of which has recently been 
rejialred, were added at a somewhat later date. 

The two extensive courts which, ns stated above, prwetle the main 
temple building on the east side, measure 114' and 290' from east to west. 
A general iidew of them is obtainable from the entraiiirc of the temple. 
1'he floor of the first court was paved ivith massive slabs of samlstoue. 
Several fragments of this pavement were found in position but no sculp¬ 
tures of any kind have yet been traced upon it. These courts were 

* Thesa itoiuca liAVb boan Mctcdi And In tha to tbo nortti {)f thin butlilJnjf Thef 

indnde ODmic« fltoTbC€r drip?toDes, doox 
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fi^hfid with h^dsome entrances styled First Gateway and Second 
Gateway in the Plan of Excavatiotaa. Thsi second was a more maaaivc 

f flanked on the outside, with beanti- 

bastions and provided with wefl-conatmctcd gatekcepera' chambers 
on the inside. The northern bastion of the First Gateway has survived 
m good eondition. Of the Second Gateway only the hean^ foiiXtio^ 
remain, and ^ they go down to a considemble depth, namSy. more than 
eight feet below the present ^und level, they must have supnorted a 
mfty superstructure. The Tatter has wholly disap^ed w^S^the 
exception of a few remnants. It wDl beobsc-rved that^th th^ gate¬ 
ways were constructed ndebthe same kind of materiaLs, namclfd^IlM 

te Dtarmachakra-Jbavihiim 

belong. As has been hinted above, it seems quite likely 

SirrtiifE WITH Si'm'KRit.urEArr pAsSSage. 

Jma^hara. right up to the western limit of the site waa included in this 
mom^ent and enclosed by Ite outer boundary wall. The monument 
now brought to light m this area apart from the earlier monastery IT 
to bo nderred to later on. js not a gateway or other conspicuous adimict 
but an underground structure. A part of it was exposed in iqn? na «nd 
was then believed to > a drain far cariy^bro7reiSis^tef I 

160 9 Jong, which led into a very small shrine. i«ias«ge, 

passage which is throughout paved with concrete 
by *1 -elhi^nstructed flight of stone steiTin ve™d Tr^ 

fr™fSn.7 is a low entrance, ^e^ceiling in 

front being ^loa that the votary must have had to crawl here evidei^lv 
as a mark of reverence to the shrine referred to 

and a few feet^the passage adjoining it on both sides whiclfare^ompo&S 

' whichispreciscly the si 2 eof bricks used inthe DharmaehS 
JinAvih^ni, As nafciir^il m an undcrfifrouiifJ ^mf-ture^ +kAs v * t ti 

«*^d, „«.ly ,.id „d Plante 

The average width of the passage, which is 6 feet hinh ^ P 

the length except for a at 1 Since of 87 feet teo^Jb 

TiSmw'U mght of steF^from L've'^and ^ 
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walls must have been provided to hold ^ithen lamps. The roof of the 
passage consisted everywhere of flat slabs of stone, and m repairitiig it 
care has been taken to leave aulhdent openings for the admission of light. 

The shrine itself which measures roughly 8 feet aq^uare internally 
is ruined and only bases of its walls remain. In general design, it appears 
to have been analogous to the shrine of VajiavuraLi described above 
(p, 22). There might have been a sacred image in this shrine, but as 
noted above (p. ft) its main purpose would appear to have been to provide 
the monks with a solitary'' place for meditation. 

This jiassage ia perhaps the only example of a structural suTanqd 
of the pre-Muhammadan period so far known to us. Mughal forts 
often couhiin secret passages by which the occupants could esca™ on 
occasions of hostile invasion, etc. They are also frequently alluded to in 
Sanskrit literature and we readily recall the subtorran^n passage men¬ 
tioned in the Adiparva of the Mahabharata in connection with the plot 
designed by Duryodhana against the lives of the Tandava brothers. 

No images have so far been found in the Dharmachakra-Jinsvihara 
except two female figures (Nos. B/ 4 and 6 in the Museum) which were 
lying in front of the entrance to the principal block. These might be 
representations of the river goddesses’(ianga and Vamuna*, though thejf 
are seated in an extraordinary posture and are not accompanied by their 
usual tiohctnas (vehicles). It is, therefore, difficult to say to what deity 
the temple was dedicated. 1 f, ho we ve r, my identification of this building 
with the temple of Kumaradevi is correct, it must have eushrinetl an 
image of Vasudhara, the goddess of abundance, as is clearly stated 
in the inscription referred tp. The excavations at damath have yielded 
at least three fragmentary images of this goddess (Bf i9, 20 and 2d) 
of the same period as the temple and these might ha ve belonged to it. 
it is also ijossible that the copper plate which Kumaradevi “ had caused 
to bo prepared in connection with the teaching of the Lord of the VV heel 
of the Law ’* was also installed in this temple. 

In the above remarks 1 have assumed the identity of the build^ 
hitherto designated as monastery 1 with the Dharmachakia-Jinavihara 
of Kumaradevi. The reasons that have led to this conclusion are briefly 
summarized here. In the firat place it is plain that the b u i lding cannot 
be a monastery, (1) because in plan it difiers essentially from the monas¬ 
teries known to us on this and other Buddhist sites, which are invariably 
chaluhsala, i.e., surrounded with cells on all four aides, whereas the building 
being described is quite open on one side, (2) the stpiotural arrangement 
is such as to afford little room for actual residential cells, (3) no other 
monasterv known to ua, is preceded by such extensive courts with ela* 
borate gateways as occur in this building, and (4) builders of monasteries 

* Mr. n. Bb&UJMJuLryA in til Biuldhut Iconographif idantifioa fcheK iomaai M rnproeent*- 
tiona ol Sbiulnkdlinri MnhiridyS. 
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seldom Invisberl auch exuberant omament on their works us is noticed on 
the various parts of this edifice. Moreover, the erection of this temple, 
under tiie name of Dhaimflchakru-Jinavihira, is mentioned in the stone 
inscription of Kuma^radevi [D (I) 2 in the ivltiiJeum} which was unearthed 
by Sir John Marshall to the south of the second gateway of tliis building, 
but which originally must have been fixed at some conspicuous spot in 
the gateway itself^ The building being described, on account of its 
decoration and boldness of des^n, well answera the hiffh-sounding des¬ 
cription of the viftara built by Kumaradevi which was ornament to 
the earth ” and “ like to the palaces of gods 


There is, however, other proof of the correctness of this identifica¬ 
tion, The building is manifestly the work of a wealthy person or mlec 
as the expense and labour involved in levelling the vast area covered by 
it and its construction must have been enormous. The attachment of 
Kumaradevi to the Buddhist faith is known to us from a inuniticent 
grant of rent-free villages which, under her influence, her royal husband, 
who was himself an orthodox Hindu,* gave away for the benefit of the 
Buddhist Community residing at the Jetavaua Monastery of Sravaati. 
The same pious spirit must have been responsible for the foundation of 
this temple at Samath. And, as it would have been derogatory to her 
high tank to build her temple with old material collected uom the site, 
she ordered bricks of a special size of superior textuie to bo made for the 
purpose. Another reason why this temple should be ascribed to Kuniara- 
devi, is that w‘e are not aware of any other equally remarkable temple 
having been erected at 8arnath about the period to which this temple 
belongs. Lastly, it is noteworthy that the building being described 
possesses broadf enclosures and gatetvays resembling goyurams that 
form so striking a characteristic of the ^uth-Indian style uf architec¬ 
ture. Queen Kumaradevi came from Tithi, t,e., Pithapuram, iu the 
Godavari district and had her temple planned after a South-Iadian 
model. 


Monastbky II. 

Of the three monasteries which must be assigned to the late KiisLona 
or early Gupta epoch. Monastery II has been unearthed beneath the area 
to the west of the principal building of the DharmachakTa-JiDavihara of 
Kumaradevi, its wesfwail forming the limit of the Deer-Park in that 
direction. The moDument is in a very ruinous condition as it is nowhere 
standing to a height of more than three or four feet above the foundations 
and some ports have totally disappeared. 1 n plan, the building is analog¬ 
ous to the monastery excavated by Major Kittoe, but the portion so far 


* Acctirdifit^ to * lu&nuflcriplT king (jgvuiiiiwtiJuulrft bad aii«tb«r DuiIdMat vife 

uQked VihanLA^vf, iboogli it i» pooidbk ihaX Kimi£itAdflTi mnd VmJAfitadQVI iha oiuilibi 

of Q&A mitd tba tame lad;*. 



laid bare comprJaea only nine cbambers on the weat side, parta of two 
chaiubers in the south-eaf t eorner, two rooms in tbe soutb wing and the 
greater part of the verandah wall on the south and west sides. In the 
verandah on the caat side, we observe a temporary kitoheu oouaLsting of a 
low brick platiorm and tw'o or three brick Learths, but the only utenaila 
found here wen? plain earthen bowls and cooking pota. The inner open 
court of the monastery measures DO' 10' from east to west, and to judge 
from the parts exhumed, the exteraal measurement of the building ^om 
side to side must have been about iCS feet. Of the chambers exposed 
in the west row, the sixth one from the south end is larger than the others 
and must, have been the central cell on that side, None of the pillars, 
which supported the roof of the verandah ail round the inner court, have 
survived in the portion of the building so far laid bare, but there is no 
doubt that they must have been in the same style and material as those 
of Monasteries III and IV. ft may beobserv^ that the base-Btonea of 
two of the pillara do exist at the south end of the west verandah waU. 

It will be observed that this monaatery is built upon the ruins of 
an earlier structure of the same character. A part of the brick 
pavement (now filled upj of this latter structure which was found m the 
trench alongside the south verandah wall of Monafiterj' IL is f^t 
lower than the level of the latter. It is difficult as yet to ascertain toe 
precise date of this earlier edifice; nor is it known w-hether still earber 
structures exist underneath it. 

Monastehy III. 

Monastery HI is situated to the cast of the temple of Kuma^e^ 
and is the best preserved building of its kind laid bare at Sanmtlu It 
occupies a very low level, but a (light of stone steps has been recently pro¬ 
vided near the south-west corner of the first, outer court of the temple 
referred to. In plan, the building is similar to Monastery II described 
above. So far, four chambers on the south and the whole of the western 
mnee of cells together with a iiart of the inner courtyard and the verandah 
have bepn excavated. As the totJil number of cells on the west aide 
seven, there must have been twenty-four cells on the entire ground Boon 
The west out^^r wall which alone lias so fax been completely excE^^ted 
measiiTCS 109' 0' long externally. The monastery appears to have hart 
one or more upper storeys, and whatever means of acce^ to them existed 
must be buried m the unexcavated imrtion of the building.^ The extant 
height of the walls averages 10 feet . The outer wall la 6 6 thick on the 
west side anil just over six feet on the south. The roof of the verandah, 
which is about 11 feet broad, was supported on free standing stone pillars 
at the outer edge and pilasters of the same malenol engaged in the tront 
wall of the cells. The capitals, of which several specimens were foimd, are 
of toe usual bracketed type. The visitor will observ e that the wall cross- 
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ing the weeft tow of cells &t the 6th chamber, several feet above its level 
belongs to the temple of Kumaradevi, and that the modern wall under¬ 
neath it has been built merely for its pioteetion. 

The doorways of the cells are 6' 7* high jind 4^ 2" broad. Thi^ 
were no doubt originally fitted with wooden doors which have disappeared. 
The wooden Untel of the entrance to cell No. 3 from the west end of the 
South row existed in a rotten condition and has been replaced by a new 
one- The carved brickwoik above the lintel deserves notice. For better 
ventilation, most of the rooms would appear to have been furnished, 
high up in the outer walls, with window openings containing pierced 
stone screens. Two of these screens were unearthed in this monastery 
and may be seen in the ]\luseum. The bricks in the interior walls of the 
celb are not chLselled, presumably because they were originally plastered 
over though no plaster was actually noticed in any of the cells excavated. 
The room to the east of the one just referred to is the entrance to the 
monastery. The eastern part, of this room could not be excavated as it 
would have involved the removal of the first gateway of the temple of 
KumaradevT, which stands immediately above it- The chamber at the 
back of the third cell on the south side was excavated down to a depth of 
17 feet, it has no entrance of any kind, and can only have been some sort 
of a storage chamber or the foundation of an upper room which was en¬ 
tered from the first floor of the monastery. 

The courtyard as well as the verandah floor and the floors of the 
cells are all paved with bricks, laid flat. The water from the court¬ 
yard was carried away hy^ a covered drain in the south-west comer of the 
monastery. At the mouth of the drain a perforated stone is set up in 
vertical position to act as a trap. My excavations of 1922 revealed the 
fact that after leaving Monastery 111, the dram ran in a westerly direction 
and is now hidden under a heav'y accumulation of dfibris underneath the 
temple of Kumaradevi, A new drain similar in design to the original 
one has now been built with old bricks along the entire outer length of 
Monastery III. 

In view of the absence of any datable antiques from these early monas¬ 
teries, two small fragments of white marble reliefs, which were found 
last spring near the north-west outer corner of this monaatery may 
be noticed here. Both the pieces appear to have belonged to repre¬ 
sentations of the attainment of spiritual wisdom by the Buddha and 
judging from their delicate tochmque they must have been carved about 
the late Eushana period. 

Monastery IV. 

On returning to the higher ground we pass, on our right, the rem¬ 
nant of the First Gateway of the temple of Kuraarudevi. We proceed 
towards the east nutil we roach Monastery IV disoovered at a depth 
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of flomo 15 feet below the ground level. The north-east corner of it, with 
two rooms on the east aide and a part of the verandah on the east and 
north Bides had been cleared in 1907-08 bj Sir John Jlarshall The only 
advance since made with the ej^loration of this monastery is the diaclo- 
BuiB of four cells on the north side. The major part of the building still 
remains buried under the ground to the south of the south boundary 
wall of the temple of Kumaradevi, which crosses it some 10 feet above 
the level of its floor. Some of the stone columns which supported the 
open passage around the middle court were femnd lying flat on the 
floor and have now been re-erect<d. These columns are of the same 
general design as those of ifouasler)' U, though they differ somewhat 
in detail The verandah is 7' 0' to 7' 10' in width. The floor of the 
courtyard which is paved with bricks slopes slightly towards a dram in 
the north-east corner which carried ofi water from the interior of the 
building. 

The large atone base lying behind the eastern rooms of this mon¬ 
astery on a somewhat higher level is the pedestal of a colossi Siva 
ima<re of about 1000 A. D. [B (A) 1], which is now deposit^ m the 
Archseological Museum. Here it mav be remarked that the image 
has nothing to do with the Buddhist Monastery we have b^n desenb- 
ing, as the latter must have been buried deep under the deluis before 
the image was brought and put up where it has been found. 

No other objects of interest were found on this part of the site except 
a number of iron household implements which belong approjumately 
to the period when the monastery was destroyed. 

Our route now takes us to the Second Gateway of the temple of 
Kuniamdevi after which we make our way to the south where the lofty 
stupa called Dhamckh mars its head towards the skies. 

Major Kittoe unearthed a multitude of structure.') in the area around 
this edifice but they have all disappeared, and the monuments we now 
see to the north of the stilpa were excavated in 1907-08. They range m 
date from the late Gupta pexiod to the 10th to l‘2th centuries A, D. 
These structures consist of stujHis, chapels, concrete floors, ®tc,, and are 
built entirely of brick and plaster. Perhaps the moat interesting of them 
all is the plinth of a stiipa, numbered 74 in the Plan of Excavations, now 
hidden under a later structure. 

It was in this area that the Waiitifully engraved stone inscription 
of Queen Kumaradevl, referred te above, was found. In ^the same 
area were also discovered three weU-preservwl sculptures, 3 8 to 4 feet 
in height, of about the t>th century A. D„* which m that period might 
possibly have occupied three of the niches in the projecting faces of the 

Dhamekh stupa. ___ 

> 3 md 30 Md B (it) a of the SifftIUi MtiBenro wUcclioM. 
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Dhamekh StC'Pa. 

The modem namd Dhamekh is derived from a Sanekrit word 
dharmeksf^ meaning “ the pondering of the Law". This atikjKi ie a 
■olid structure rising to a height of 104 feet above the paved terrace 
of the Jaina temple adjoining it, or 143 feet if we include the founda¬ 
tions of the earlier stufa which lie buried underneath it. The lower 
part of the basement is 93 feet in diameter and solidly built, the stones 
being secured together with iron cramps to a height of 37 feet above the 
terrace of the Jaina temple. The upper part of the structure is made of 
brick which was possibly oiigiually fac^ with stone. Thi.s facing of 
stone, if it ever e;risted, must have been cut away by the workmen of 
Jagat Singh, referred to above, in 1794 A. D. It will be observed that 
' the damage done to the lower part of the tower by Jagat Singh bos 
recently been partly repaired by the Archmological Survey Department. - 

The baaement is relieved on the outside by eight projecting facea 
each one of which has a large niche and pedestal which no doubt for¬ 
merly held an image. As stated above, the three seated images {Be 
2 and 35 and Bd 8) discovered m the area around this monument may 
possibly have adorned three of the niches in the 9th or 10th century 
A. D. Two of them represent Gautama Buddha at the moment of his en¬ 
lightenment and oa. preaching his first sermon, while the third is an image 
of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. The remaining five sculptures of 
this set have not yet been recovered, nor any of the earlier ones which 
were no doubt originally installed in these niches at the time of the con¬ 
struction of the existing structure. The precise character of those 
images is not known. They might have been seated effigies of the eight 
Buddhas* beginning with Vipasyin and ending with Muitreya, the future 
Buddha, or, what is equally possible, representations of the eight prin¬ 
cipal events of the historical Buddha’s life. 

The lower part of the base me ut is adorned-with a broad belt of 
carved ornament consisting of an intricate geometric design with fioial 
arabesques above and below it. The whole body of carving is singi^r- 
ly vigorous and exquisitely lieaiitifol. On the evidence of style, it is 
attributable to the Gupta age and this, no doubt, is the date of the 
fltructure as we now see it. This conclusion is also amply borne out by 
the style and size of the bricks employed in the upper portion of the ftlufa. 
In these circumstances, one is surprised to find Mr. Fergusson assigning 
the monument as late a date as the lltb century A. D., and Mr. Oertel 
denying its existence in the middle of the 7th century when lliuen Tsacg 

* ia Raddhiiii IwlUft lEmumfmbJs Buddb&i bav# in pAnt agM prior 

to Oftotiiinji BoddhA or Mkjunum- Anhong theno diat imuodiatolj pr«c^od tho Boddbi, 
cJ prtAsQt c^D, who wu hi iTtilitj M hlstoncml thrc«, icTed Add ovmi iinsatj- 

UiM ^ddhu ans mi^iUoiiBd bjf cAifie In th^ BuddhUt Tti«j 4r« ol <mfm lU baJkiw! 

ho h* beim#- 
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7iait«d Samath. The priacipal reaaotj for such late dating of tliia etruc- 
tuie appears to have been the dkcovery, in it, of ao inacription of the 6th 
or 7tb century A. D., containing the Buddhist creed. The slab (now in 
the Indian Museum at Calcutta) on which the epigraph is engraved was 
found in a well which General Cuimiugham dug into the bmlding 
in 1835 A. D., at the depth of 10 feet from the top. It is evident, how¬ 
ever, that the slab must have been inserted into the structure at some 
later date. 

The unfinished condition of the carving on the stu^ seems to show 
that the budding was never oompleted- It is likewise apparent that this 
is not the &rst structure on this spot. The foundations underneath it 
which General Cunningham, found to be composed of very large bricks 
such as we find in the monuments of the third and second centuries B.C., 
most have belonged to an edifice of that period. What that monument 
was, we have at present no means of ascertaining. It was presumably 
a stupa erected by the Emperor Asoka to commemorate some event in the 
life of Gautama Buddha. Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller, must have 
seen the Dhamekh etvpa but unfortunately It is not yet possible to 
identify it with any of the monuments described by him. 

M0N.\STERY V. 

{So-called Hospital.) 

This monastery was discovered a short distance to the west of the 
Dhamekh stupa by Major Kittoe who identified it as a hospital because he 
found in it a large number of mortars and pestles. This view has been 
shown to be untenable by the recent excavations as it becomes evident 
that the monument was a monastery of the usual type. It dates from 
the 8th or 9th century A. D., but is built upon the remains of an earlier 
structure of the Gupta period. The upper building faces towards the 
west. The excavation has been partly filled in to prevent rain-water 
collecting in it. 

Jajka Temple. 

The Jaina temple spoken of above is a modem building situated 
to the south of the monument just described. It has a high enclosure 
wall and a spacious open court to the east abutting on the Dhamekh 
Stupa. It is dedicated to the llth Jaina patriarch Srf Amsanatha 
and was erected in 1824 A.D. There is nothing of archseological interest 
inside it. 

Brahhawical Sculpture Shed. 

The Brahmanical Sculpture Shed * to the west of the Jaina temple 
was erected by Mr. F. 0. Oertel m 1905 for the temporary bousing of the 
antiquities discovered by him at Samatb. All these antiquities have 

* TMi ii divEittiiktcd u ibt OM Sonlpiurs Shtd m tbv pnyi^m odittoiiL 
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since been transfericd to the new Aichseological Museum. The sculp- 
tuies now exhibited in this shed are Brahmanicai and daina sculptures 
which do not originate irom Sarmth. The provenance of some of these 
sculptures has been ascert ained from a volume of manuscript drawings 
prepared by Ma^or Kittoe about 70 years ago. 

All these sculptures are desorihed in detail in my Catalogue of the 
Archseological Muaeuni at Samath. Here it is sufficient to introduce 
the visitor to a few of the exhibits which appear to be the most interesting 
of the lot. Perhaps the oldest sculpture in this shed is the incomplete 
stone image (G 2; ht. 3' Ti") of the river goddess Yamuna standing 
opposite the visitor as be enters the hull. The Goddess is standing, as 
usual, on her vehicle the tortoise and is attended by a number of votaries 
one of whom holds an umbrella over her head. Judging from the 
style of carving, the statue must be assigned to the Gupta period. 
It is believed to have been brought from Bbitari in the Ghaaipur District, 
and not from Bliitargaon as wrongly stated in the Catalogue, page 
314. Another sculpture (ht. 2' ‘J"; w. 1' 11") that dates from about 
the same period is 0 33. It presumably depicts a scene from the Hindu 
epic, the Ramayana, namely) the construction, by Rama’s monkey 
comrade Nila, of the bridge at Eamesvaram* over which he passed to 
Lanka with his army. In the upper portion of the composition we noti<^ 
a headless dgure of Ramit who holds his bow in his left band, and ts 
seated on a rock. He is attended by his younger brother Lakshmana, 
while the figures in front of liim are presumably Sugriva and Hauuman. 
The rest of the sculpture is occupied by a representation of the sea dis- 
tinguisli' d by figures of a tish, a crocodile, a conch shell, etc., and of the 
monkey warriors who are carrying stones for tlic building of the bridge. 

Among the medimval sculptures in the shed we notice especially the 
lintel (G 38), 8' 3" wide, hearing figures of the nine planets, beginning 
with the sim at the extremity of the left hand sunken panel and ending 
with the demons Rabu and Kctu at the end of the other panel. Of the 
three projections, one in the middle, and one at each end of the lintel, 
the former contains a figure of Sri, the goddess of wealth. The temple to 
which the lintel belonged must, therefore, have been dedicated to a Vaish- 
nava deity. Tlie uiiniature spire shrines of stone placed at the comers 
of the compound wall are Brahmanlcal votive shrines, none of which are 
earlier than the late medimval period. 

Among the Jaina sculptures preserved in this ahed, the visitor’s 
attention may particularly be directed to No. G(J1, bearing images 
of four of the Jaina patriarchs Mabavira, Adinatba, Santinatba and 
Ajitanatha and to No. 02 which represents the eleventh Jina Sri Am- 
sanatha. 

* ThLi intcrpretAtioD k cnum pkuviblu Uma the one icotat^TisLy oEereii In iny Cutflogoe 
o£ ih* Muieaia of Areheology 
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The SarnItb Museum oe Asoksology. 

The Samitli iluseum of Archteoloay stands on the opposite side 
of the road as we descend from the pHt^n representing the micient 
Deer-Park. The construction of this boilding was proposed by Sir 
John MarahaU soon after the excavations described above had been 
taken in hand in 1994-05. The necessary designs were prepared by 
51 r, James Hansome, then Consulting Architect to the Government of 
India, who appropriately selected for his model the nsual type of the 
ancient monastery, several examples of which have been excavated at 
Samath. The part of the building so for erected represents less than 
a half of the quadrangle of which the Buddhist convent oonsista ; the 
rest of the ‘building will be completed when more space Hornes neces¬ 
sary. A detailed catalogue of the antiquities preserved in the Museum 
was prepared by the author of this hanef-book in 1912 but this publica¬ 
tion has been out of print for several ytiars. 

The total number of antiquities so far recovered from the Buddhist 
ruins of Sarnath is about 4,000. These collections consist of sculptures, 
bas-reliefs, fragments of railings, pottery vessels, terracotta %urines, 
seals and impresBions of seals and stone inacriptions, and with tho 
exception of a few specimenfl to be noticed in their proper places ail ' 
pertain to the Buddhist religion. They covet a perit^ of some l,o00 
years, i.e., from the 3rd century B, C, to the end of tno 12tli century A. B. 
jVll these objects were hitherto displayed in four out of the eight rooms of 
the mueeum building, and there was much confusion and congestion. In 
1929-30 the collections were overhauled and only the most strildng and 
typical specimens have heen retained and re-arrai^ed in a chronological 
order (PI. Til). Duplicates and specimens of leas importance have been 
transferred to Boom 4 in the north wing of the ^liiseuin and to two other 
rooms and an open platform at the back of the main building. Visitorti 
desirous of \'iewing these latter specimens are requested to apply to the 
Custoilinn of the Museum. The paragraphs that follow arc inteuded to 
supply otdy such Information shout the exmbits in the main building as is 
considered necessary* for tlie understanding of the collections. 

Room 1 or the Cvntml Hall w the EaH Wing contains some of the 
largest and hneat exhibits in this 5!u!9eum. The well-preserved monm 
ment standing in the centre of the room is the capital (Plate IV) of the 
Asoka pillar described above. It i.s just 7 feet high and consists of a 
IVrsepolitan bell-shaped lower member surmounted by four lions standing 
back to back, tlie middle portion or abacus above the fluted bell being 
adorned with the figures of a lion, an elephant, a bull and a horse. 
.Speaking of the technique of these figures and tlm crowning lions, Sir 
^ John Alarshall remarks that " they are wondorfullv vigorous and true to 
njiture and treated with that simplicity and resen'e which is the keynote 
MiDOA 
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of all great maateriiiccea of plastic art. India certainly baa prodoc^ tio 
other Bculpture equal to them The late l)r. Bloch was of the opinion 
that the four Cgnires on the abacus symliolized the goddess Durga, Indra, 
Siva and Siirj'a, wliose vehicles these animals r^pect-ively are and that 
they were carved npon this capit^al to signify the suboitiinatioii of these 
Brahmanical deities to (lautama Buddha and his law. Dr. Vogel identi’ 
fied these Hgures us rcjiressntations of the four noble beasts (Mahajaneya) 
of the Buddhists, used merely as ornamental motifs. 1 owe the correct 
'explanation of these reliefs to a Burmese Pali scholar whom I had the 

S leasure of showing round the Miuseuni some yeais ago. This is that the 
rum with the four auimaJa is intended to represent the Anotatta lake of 
the Buddhist texts, in which the Buddha used to bathe. It was also 
with the water of this lake that his mother ^lahamaya was bathed before 
her conception. The lake, us described and iUnsstrated in a Buddhist 
manuscript on palm leaves in Burmese characters, had four mouths, 
guarded by these very animals, namely, by the lion on the east, the 
elephant on the south, etc. I have no doubt that in ita original position 
on the top of the .Asoka pillar. tlii,s capital must have been oriented in 
the same manner, so that the animals faced their respective directions. 
It is intereating to note that the Archjeological Section of the Central 
Museum at Ijahore contains a small s^^uare terracotta plaque showing a 
circular depression in the middle surrounded by the same four animals, 
awanged in the same order. I'liis plaque is, to my mind, a true repreaen- 
tation of the Anotatta lake and must have been used for worship. The 
only point of difference between this tablet and the relief on the Asoka 
capital is that, whereas the four animals on the latter are separated by 
representations of the Buddliist Wheel of the Law [dltarmQchakTa)^ the 
intervening symbols on the teiracotta tablet in the Lahore Miiseum are 
a conch, a bowl containing the Imir of the Buddha (Pali chnlatruiJio)^ the 
Wheel of the Law and the trimtnu (three jewel) symbol. 

The crowning feature of the capital waa a large wheel carved in the 
round choserv by the Emperor Asoka and bis artists in reference to the 
traditional comparison of the Buddhist doctrine to that symbol. Four 
fragments of the periphery and three pieces of the spokes of this wheel 
were recovered by Mr. O'ert^r in l9(W-,5 and are shown in the lowest 
^elf of the wall-case in the middle of the north wall of thus room. 

In the nor the in half of this hall are displayed specimens of the Buuga 
and Kushana jieriods (Cir, 180 B. to 300 A. D.), Tlie colcasal standing 
statue in red sandstone, B(a) L, represents Gautama Buddha m the 
state of Bodliisattva. {.f ., before he attained enlightenment or became a 
Buddlia in the 3t>th year of his life at Gayn. This statue was originally 
sheltered by a large stone umbrella. The greater part of the shaft of this 
umbrella is fixi'd m the |«destal behind the statue; hut the top which is 
profusely sculptured in the form of a full blown lotus with fabulous 
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beasts and sacred STinbols has had to be set up aeparatel)* oear the north¬ 
east corner ol the balL It is put together from ten ^iuiees and is therefore 
iinilt for restoration upon its shaft. From ins<.niptions engraved, one in 
front of the base and another on the iiack of this statue and a third one on 
its octagonal umbrella post, wehmrn that the statue and the umbrella were 
donated by a Buddhist monk of Matihnra named Bala and erected at 
Benares at the place w’bere Lord Buddlia used bo walk for exercise 
{cAamX'ama} in the third r«^na] year of the Kushana king Kanishka. 
This chartikaitia of the Buddha baa not yet been identifi^, but that a 
structure of this kind, resembling the one at Bodli Uaya which had a roof 
supported on pillars with vase-shaped bases, did exist at Sarnath is 
evidenced by a simitar base, which has btnm found on this site 

and is exhibited a few' feet from the statue being described. 

The statue B{a)2 with the lower part of ita umbrella p^ set up by 
its side immediately behind the red stone statue of the friar Bala was 
carved at Sarnath and in Chunar stone and is a faithful copy of it. The 
figure of the lion between the feet b, here, as in the original, meant to 
emphasbe the epithet, Lion of the ^kya race by which the Buddha 
b frequently referred to in the Buddhbt texts. The red colouring 
imparted to this statue must evidently have been due to a desire on the 
part of the Ssrnatti sculptor to make his coi'y rosctnble the original 
in every way possible. A stJitnc whlcli may be assumed t<t mark tlic 
transition from the Kushaua to the iluiita periiKl b that with a scalloped 
halo, B(6)t, which may be assigned to tint yni century A. D. All these 
throe statues are represented in what b known in Buddhist texts as the 
abhayamiidrd or the posture of granting security. The other attitudes or 
imidrds in which Buddlia images arc generally represented are:—the 
gift-bestowing attitude ftiffmjwMdTO) in which thf right aim is sketched 
down with the palm of the hand turned outwards; the attitude of 
meditation expresseil hy the hands resting in the lap one 

over the other; the earth-touching nttitude {bhumi»p<tri(tmitdfa) sym- 
bolbing the moment of the enlightcnnieivt of the Great Man, in which the 
right hand of the image points down towards the Earth whom he called 
up to be hb witness; and the attitude of preacliing or ** turinng the 
Whed-of-the-Law ’* in which the hands of the image are so held in front 
of the breast that the thumb and the forefinger of the right hand touch the 
middle or the forefinger of the left hand. 

Buddhbt stu]xis, umbrelhia at their tops, temples^ and sacred trees 
were often surrounded by stone railings. Two aides of such a railing have 
been reconstructed to the north and north-west of the colossal statue from 
Mathura with ten out of 12 rail posts, I>(a)l to D(a)12, which belonged to 
one and the same roiling. The bevelled coping, D(o]’lO, on the western 
row bears a relief in which a slupa, whose umbrella and streamers alone 
have survived, b being worshipped by a lady followed by a row of four 
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fiJuniAlSj elepliants alt^rDating with tuiffaioes. The posts tire also de- 
oorJrted vnth reliefs • one of them, D{a)7, shows on one face a ti 

gandhakuti surrounded by a railing and preceded by two (to/fOMt) 
gateways, winged hons facing in opposite directions, and a vase 
mth palettes ; and on the other a pillar supporting the Whcel-of- 
tne-Iiaw idft^iachaha]^ which rests upon a trident made up of two 
The ^tdent or triratm symbol stands for the Buddha, the 
Bud^ist Diw iDhanm) and the Buddhist Community (SmwM). !)(«) 1 
and D(a)U have similar niotiffs and others including the mpal tree hung 
with garlands, vases with acanthus leaves and lotus buds. 


„ reijonstnicted against the iiorili 

WijJi. It IS nioie ancient than the one just ck-scribed, and a well piescived 
JiisiTiption u|»on its coping, D(u);jp, records that this stone was dedicated 
hy a luin named feamvahikil. Tw'o other poiits, D{o)l3 and J){o)15, 
wliu lj helonged to tlie »ime railing have liptm .set up on a si'parate iKslestal 
a the same corner of the room ; one of theae posts was in the (.iupta |w»rt(Ml 
re-cinidoyed as a lamp-post in the Mfjiagandhakiiti. 

1 well-carved capital, D(<y)4, standing betiveen the Asoka cauitu] 
and the Bw hiwittya im^e of friar Bala, B{a}I, dates from the 8uuga 
period (Cir, too d. C.); the cud of a toram lintel, DfA) I, a few feet west of 
ik The fragment, D(o)42, shows four imalnas around 

■ r 1 noticing is also the well-carved lintel, 

which shows the stvpa of Bamagrama, one of the eight in which the 
cremated coiimieal remains of the Buddha were ensimiied after liis 
j«iri«inifrna at T\ n^uagara (modern Kasia, District GorukhpurJ. 
According tn a Buddhist legend this atupa waa protected by nagm and 
consequently not opened hy Asoka, J ./ 

The wall-case set against the north wall of the Central Mall contains 
f^aSLlT ^ fragments of abaci of 

nd therefore assignable to the same early period. Sf‘^^*^al of tlicse bear 
'‘T recording gifts of private donors inchiding those 
ftom ^Jjayini (mwlern Ujjam) and Piitahputra (miHlem Patna). At least 

Persepolitan bell beneuth it. 
showing that in all probability it formed part of a smaller pillar of the same 
t> pc ^ the Asoka pillar described alune. At what particular snot iii the 

Tb*^'^** !ri!*!?1 piir|iose they served renmius a 

ii^stery The f^ond shelf from the top contains portrait heads of the 

W l a f *1 inoiiatache and another, 

\\ 1, a wreath of ilowers round its hattlemented head-dress. All these 
heads lire carved in the round and have been polished like the Asoka 
monuments though the pohsli la of an inferior quality. One other head, 
B 1, has a knot on the top of the skull, the rest of the head being shaven 
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cJcun. Another notevvortlty picc:c in this shelf is a fragmentary kneeling 
feinain Hgiire also cut fn tho round, 210 W. The upper part of the 
is left bare ; the girdle round the waist consists of three strings of beads. 
To the same period, i.c., the Sunga pci ioil, belong two female heads, 221 W 
and 22!) \V, at the right end of the shelf. Their elaborate Iiead-dresses 
bedecked with lieads recall the style of the 13 liar hut figures. 

The objects in the shelf ne.xfcbeknv im-ludo seven large begging bowls 
of fine black ami lirowii clay. The next lower shelf contains the heads of 
anitnab, a headless female edmun-bearer, a remarkable fragment, C(b)28, 
showing in a very realistic manner a woman absorbed in grief, her face 
buried in her arms upon her knees. Frsiguieiits, W 12-10, represent geese 
and a parrot wliicli no doubt adorned abaci of capitals of Asoka pillars like 
thoMit of the pillars at liampurva and Lauria Nandangadh in the 
Champaran District. 

Among the authjuities in the lowest shelf of this wall-ease is a frag- 
iiH'Ut showing the crossed legs, B{o)5, of one of the red sandstone statTies 
w'hJch were import^ from lilathnra in the Knshana period and suppHitd 
models for the sculptors of Benares. B(!r)4 also belonged either to tlie 
same statue or. another one from the Siinie manufactory. ITiis fragment 
sliow's a branch of the plpal tree and belonged no doubt to a representation 
of the * temptation ' si^ene. The left baud portion of this shelf contains 
four frngmonts of the wheel which originally crowned the capital of the 
Asoka pillar and which, to judge from the pieces that fit together, most 
liavc liad .^2 spokes ; there are also in this shelf a few frogmeuts of the 
Asoka pillar containing portions of the first four or five lines of the 
edict. 

The sculpturL>3 in tlie southern half of the Central ITnIl belong to the 
Ciupla period (f%ca 3S0 — fiSO A, 0.}. Tlie only exception b tite roloe^sal 
statue, B(a)3, with its well preserved shaft standing behind it, which 
represents Gautama Buddha before liis enlightenment like the statues, 
B(o)l and B{a]2, described above. Of the rest, nine standing Hgiircs on 
pediistals along the cast wall ami at thesnixth-e.ast corner are of Buddha 
in tliG abhayamudrd. One <»f tliein, B(h)4, has a particrdarly large halo. 
Three others, 39E, 40K and 22K, liear important inscriptions in Gupta 
charactem. The first two were rledieatetl by a monk named Abhayamitra 
in the year 154 of the Gupta era (A. D, 473-471) and the third, 22E, 
also by the same monk, but in the year 167 (A. 11. 470-477) in the ifign of 
Biiddhagupta, Tliese iiiHeriptions have thrown valuable light on the 
chronology of the imperial Gupta kings. Tlio space betwiwn the door¬ 
ways leadiug into the Gupta gallery and the voraudah is occupied by the 
weil-known sculpture representing the Buddha preaching, B(h) 181 
(Plato V), circa 5th century A. D. Observe the etahorately carved 
halo with two dems bringing presents of flowers, the five first disciples 
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and the donat;rL\ with her child, and the Wheehof-the-Law hotween 
them, which are portrayed upon the base of the image. About a century 
later is the large figure in high relief, B(6) 175, representing the Buddha's 
enlightenment, when, seated upon the mjTosana at Bodh Gaya, ho 
rlefeated the Ivyil One and reached aiipreme spiritual viHsdom. The 
mutilated figure beneath the right hand represents the Karth goddess, 
whom he had eummoned to be the witness of his former meritorious acts, 
and til© figure in sportive attitude at the other end of the base one of the 
tlrrec daughters of Sfara, who tried to seduce the Great Man. The 
figure nest to this, B(6j 174, is a better preserved representation of 
this event. Note the fi^re of the Dhyatii Buddha Amoghasiddiii in the 
Buddha’s head-dress, The statue in reddish sandstone, B(d)2, with high 
liead'dress and long locks kanmng over the shoulders is presumably 
Maitreya, Messiah of the Buddnists. who will be born at Kediimati and 
wUl become Buddha under a Naga tree, 5,000 years after the passing of t3ie 
Sakyamuni Buddha. Another noteworthy figure is the female stataotte, 
B(f)J, which presumably represents one of the aspects of the Buddhist 
goddess Taro and Is an excellent illustration of the exaggerated points of 
as conceived by the medieval poets, Kalidasa, etc. 
Note also the elaborate jewellery with which the figure Is bedecked. 
The next figure wliich appears to have remained unfinished, represents 
Vajrapfini, holding a thunderbolt {vajm} with his right hand and a bell in 
the left. His spiritual preceptor Aniitabha appears in his high-peaked 
crown. ^ B(d)l is one of the earliest and finest representations of 
tlia. Note her© the two $ui‘kit}ttikha preian (emaciated and tantalised 
spirits) with hands stretched up to rfjcetv© drops of nectar trickling down 
the right hand of the deity. The inscription on the base of the statue 
tleclares that tins biage was the gift of the district officer Suyattra and 
ocint-iiins the pious wiah that the ment accruing from this gift may hdp the 
attainment of supreme knowledge by all sentient beings. The next 
iigui^ Q(d)6 (Plate \1j, is Siddhaikavfra, one of the many forms of the 
Bodhiaattva Manjusrl. The figure, E(d)3, adjoming the'entrance door 
holding ahowlbetwiwn his hands and with a figure of Amitabha on his 
head has l>een identified as Nllakantha, one of the many varieties of the 
BodbisattvA Lokesvara. 

R(^m 2 or Gupta ffewm- 1’he long gallery to the south of the 
Gcntral Hall is reserved for bas-reliefs and other antiquities of the 
Gupta period (Cir. 360-650 A.JJ.). The ^ulptures in this collection de¬ 
pict one or other of the four or eight principal events of the life of the 
Buddha. Tlie former set is depicted by the Stele No. C (o) 1, standing 
at the left end of the long masonry platform along the east wall. This 
relief is divided up into lour sections which from the bottom upwards 
represent;—(1) The birth of prince Sidilhartlia or Gautama Buddha. 
Here wo see the Great man s mother Mahamayii standing under a 
tree with her sister Prajapati on her left To her right is the god Indra 
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who received the child on his birth. At the right end of the panel is the 
neW'boTU baby with two serpent deities, XagasNaiula and U(>ananda, 
giving him a bath. (2) The ‘ temptation ’ of the Bodhisuttva Gautama by 
Aiara, the Evil One, before his attainment of spiritual wisdom at Clay a ; a 
complete representation of the event. Here we see the Bodliisattva 
seated in the Hartli-touching attitude under a piptd tree. The Evil 
One holding his how and arrow and attetidi^ by his standard-bearer 
stands to tlic right of the Master and two of Jiis daughters Kati (Lust) 
and Priti (Pleasure) to hia left. The third dauglitor is seen in front of 
the throne. Note also two of Mara's devils at the upper corners. One 
of them is brandishing his sword with his right hand and holding a 
snake in hia left ; the other has raised hb left linger in a threatening 
attitude. The figure seated in front of the standard benn'sr supporting 
his head upon his left hand is the Evil One, foiled in hb pm pose. (3) The 
first sermon at the Deer-Park. Note Maitreya, the future Buddha, to 
the right and Padmapani holding a fiill-blorvn lotus to the left of the 
Teacher. Observe also the wheel, the pair of deer, the five first disciples 
and the donor of tlie sc'uliiture in front of the base. (4) The pomnrmna 
or the Oreat Decease. The Buddha b lying on his right side facing tli© 
spectator with four mourners in fi’ont of his couch ; the fifth fi^re with 
its back turned towards the spectator being the recluse Subhadra of 
Kusinagara (modern Kasia in the Gorakhpur District), the last convert 
of the Buddha. The figure at the feet of the Buddha represents his 
great disciple MalialdL^'apa of Uajagriha, who adored the Master's 
feet immediately before the cremation of his body. In the figure near 
the Buddha’s head, holding a fan, we recognise the elder Upavana. 
I’he four figures with their hands raised in grief are celestial mourners 
aud the female figures, issuing from the trees at either end of tiie panel, 
the tree-spirits engaged in showering flowers. Note the stupa at the top 
of the stele, 

Tlie same four events are depicted iu the four corner panels of 8tele 
C (o) 3 standing next to the one just des**ribed. t)f the remaining four 
events depicted on this slab, that marked (r) represents the de.scent of 
the Buddha at Bankasva (modern Sankassa. District Karrokhiihad) from 
the heaven of the thirty-three to which he had risen from Sravastl to 
expound the abhidhamia to Ins deceased mother iliiya. While the Master 
was about to descend to the earth, Siikra or I ndra ordered Vbvakarman 
to construct a triple ladder, the fix>t of wliicli was pul in the town of 
SankSsya. Flanked by Brahma on tlie riglil and by Sakra on the left 
the Buddha descended. The ladder is not reprtjstmied in the relief but 
Brahma holding hb kamaitdahi in hb left hand and India liolding an 
umbndla over the head of the Great Man are easily recognised. The 
panel markeil (f) portrays the niiracle of Sravasti which con.sisted in the 
Buddha heing seen preaching at the same tiuie in different places enut- 
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ting fire and water aimultanrously from hia body* Thus auapended in 
th® air, the Master preached and def^ted liis Jaina opponent. The 
figure at the left lower corner rejpresenta this lieretical teacher and the 
con-esponding figure On the oppoaite aide kneeling in reverence, the K in g 
Praiicnajit, The panel marked (c) illustrates the pre&eDtation of honey 
to the Buddha by a monkey in the Parileyyaka forest near Kaiisambi, 
to which the Great .Man had retired for some time in his ninth retreat 
owing to the disorderly behaviour of Ins disciples. .Ifter this meri¬ 
torious aot, the monkey is stated to have committed suicide by throwing 
himself into a well and to have been reborn as a celestial being* This 
event is illustrated at the right end of the panel. The panel (r/) along¬ 
side of the one described, depicta the subjugation of the infuriated ele¬ 
phant Nalagiri or Ratnapala, which at the instigation of the Buddlin’s 
jealous cousin, Devadatta, had been let loose in order that it might kill 
the (Ireat Man when he was on his way to the house of a Brahmans who 
had invited him amJ his 500 disciples to a meal * The beast was, of course, 
readily subdued and is seen kuccliug at the Buddha's feet in submiasion. 
The figure to the left of the Buddha probalily represents Xniinda, the 
only one out of his party who remained with’ him when all the others 
had lied. 

The third stele, C(ij) 2 (Plate VII), of this kind is an excellent speci¬ 
men of early Gupta art and though it is incomplete, the reliefs that have 
survived upon it are in excellent preservation. Two of the events port¬ 
rayed on this slab are not found in the two stelae described above. One 
of these is the dream of Mayadevi when she perceived a white ele¬ 
phant descending from the heaven and entering her person. Thin 
was interpreted by soothsayers as meaning that a Great Man would 
be born to her. The other event is the great Eenunoiation, when 
the prince riding on his favourite horse Ktinthaka and attendt*d by bis 
groom Chliandaka left his palace at the dead of night in quest of divine 
a'isdoni. Behind the horse is seen the prince cutting off his hair with 
his sword and higher up a fairy flying with the hair in a bowl to the heaven 
of the thirty-three gods where it waa eashriued in a chaiiytt. 

C (o) 5 and the next three sculptures, B20, B (h) ISO and B (c) 4-5 
represent tlie Sravasti miracle. Tliese ate followed by a row of standing 
Buddhas in the abhayammlrd, Tlie unniimherod sculpture at the south 
end of the east wall sliows the Hindu go<l Bhairava seated, bowl in right 
hand, tri^uh (trident) in left hand and a skiilf between a pair of hands 
in the crown ; a wild animal's tooth forms the pendant of the giKl’s neck¬ 
lace. This figure was found in the little shrine at the south-east eoruor 
of the fore-court of the Main Shrine vvhicdi at a later date was rcappro- 
priuted to Bralimanical w'orship. 

The wall-case at the middle of the east wall contains carved hricks 
of the Gupta [leriod (Cir. liSO-GSO A-lX) in the topmost shelf and stone 
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and stucco beads of Buddims and Bodhisattvos in the second sheit. 
The much defaced terracotta plaque at the right end of the fourth shelf 
shows the Sravasti miracle and that [F (o) 4] at the opposite end the 
‘ temptation * scene. Here observe the half-hodied Earth-goddesa emerg- 
ingfrom the earth with a treasure vase (dhartof/hala) between her bands. 
The lowest shelf contains brick capitals with lotus and other patterns 
cut into them, such as are frequently noticed on the drums of stupas. 
The terracotta plaoue in the middle of the lowest shelf, F (a) 2, shows 
the Sravasti miracle. Here notice the stem of the lotus upon which 
the Buddha is seated supported by Nagas. To the left of the relief is the 
Jain a patriarch with an attendant holding an umbrella over his head 

Of the four table cases in the centre of the room the one at the north 
end contains several Buddha statuettes of bronze, a small copper plate 
containing the Buddhist creed formula (Dharmaparyaya), fragments of 
copper bangles, a spouted jug of copper and a vase with the top fitted 
with a hinge. 

Pillars Nos. D (/) 9, D (/) 3 and li (f) 10 standing between the table 
cases are typical specimens of the Gupta period, Some of the Buddha 
and Bodhisattva heads in the last show-case are also worth noticing ; 
also some very well carved hands, which stiU retain their ted colour. 
Note, too, in thb show-case the inscription on the umbrella fragment, 
D (c) LI, containing the Four Noble Truths (p, 2 supra)i and inscribed 
pedestals of images. 

The double masonry bench along the west wall of this galiery con¬ 
taining pedestals, some with the feet of the images still remaining upon 
them and with burriptions in front. The upper step bears several well 
decorated lintels of doorways. 

Room 3 in tie soutJi mng. —^The colossal statue in high relief standing 
against the east wall represents Govardhanodlmra or Krishna holding 
up the Qov'ardhana hill at Mathura. This miracle was performed to 
shelter the cow-herds from the heavy rain which India, offended by 
the loss of his offerings, had sent down to destroy the followers of 
Krishna, The rm'ssing portions of this sculpture have not vet been 
found. Although both the arms are broken off, the left hand is clearly 
seen applied to the projecting portion at the top of the sculpture whicn 
represents the hill. Observe the boar's or tiger’s teeth as pendants of 
the necklace. This sculpture was discovert in the city of Benares, 
but in view of its close affinities with the Gupta sculptures unearthed 
at Sarnath, it has been brought over and pJacea in the Sa math Museum. 

The rest of this room is occupied by sculptures and architectural 
members of the mediaeval ]>eriod (Ctr. 600-1200 A.D,). Along the 
south wall, notice especially B (c) 2, ‘ temptation B (c) 36 showing 
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Buddha preaching, and B {c)l with an important inscription of twoPala 
brothera who, under the oidero of Mahipala, King of Bengal, carried out 
extensive works of repair and restoration at Sarnatb in Vikmma Cravat 
1083 (A. Di 1020), t>id€ p. 8 abovoi C (o) 8 sliows the presentation of 
lioney by the monkey. This sculpture is made of blue granite of which 
all .\tagadhan sculptures are made and must have boon imported from 
Gaya, B fd) 8 shows the Bodhisattva Avalobi tea vara. lu the wall 
case at the middle of the soutli wall are a number of mimstare clay slupas 
{dharmasanFOs'f coutaiuiug the Buddhist creed formula ; fragments of 
monk’s bottles ; terracotta figurines ; terracotta tablets inscribed with 
Buddhist stri/ffls in very minute letters ; tablets with rows of stupas above 
and the Buddhist creed below. There are also a few seal-dies or matrices 
(h d 1-3), in which the legend is engraved in countersunk reversed 
characters. Some of the sealings or iniprcssious must originally have 
been attached to letters or parcels, and these are easily distinguished 
from the nuirks of the string with which the articles were first fastened. 
The practice of sealing letters and parcels in this way is frequently alluded 
, to in ancient Sanskrit literature and the excavations earned out by the 
Archmologtcal Department at this and other sites have brought to light 
the name-seals of princes, ministers, other Btate officials, private indi¬ 
viduals, etc. The majority of the seal impiessions preserved in this 
wall case are, however, votive tablets which were presented by pilgrims 
at the various Buddhist shrines at Sarnath. Such tablets appiear also 
to have been taken away by pious visitors as souveturs of their pilgrimage 
to sacred places. The sealings, Kos. F d 4r8, which date from the 6th 
or 7th century A-D, were presented at the Principal Shriue of the 
Blessed One (Sanskrit MulagandhaktiU). This shrine must originally 
have been a small hut in which the Buddha resided, and been couverteii 
afterwards into a temple. The rest of these tablets contain the w’ell- 
known Buddhist formula referred to above, which was recited by the 
fifth disciple of the Buddlia, named Asvajit, to Upatissa, who after- 
w^ards became known as Sariputta, one of the two principal disciples 
of the Master, Upatissa had «[Uestioned Asvajit as to who was his 
teacher and whose doctrine he approved and he uttered this statement 
m reply 

Of all the phenomena sprung from a cause, 

The Buddha the cause has told, 

And, he tells too how each shall come to its end. 

Such alone is the word of the Sage,” 

The iiame formula is reproduced in several unbaked scalings in the lowest 
shelf, which were found ins/upuNo. 40 to the north-east of the Main 
Shrine. 

Next to the wall case, note the fibres of Marichi, B (/) 24 and B (/) 23, 
with her cjir drawn by seven pigs, alarge staniling Tarn, B (/) 2, opposite 
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the entrance. B (e) L shows Kuvera, the Buddhist God of Wealth, and his 
conrortHantj; B (e) 0 three-seated Wes representing Shadakahnra 
Lokesvara, one of the forms of the Bodhisattva Avalokiteavam* The 
male fi^re to proper right shows Maoidhara and the female to hia 
left-Shadakalian Mahavidya. symbolizing the Bix-syllablcd Mantra, 
Om Mampadme JIum. In the second wait-ease in this room note the 
smaJI but wed pre^ryed and weU carved white lime-stone plaque, Kl6 
s owing Simhanfiida Lokcavara. A fragment of another similar plaque 
represents the Inrth scencj from which only half the figure of ia 
prese^ed, then the first aermon and above this, the miracle of Raj^iha 
j.e.. the suMumg of tlie elephant Nalagiri. The death scene ocenS the 
top of the fragment. Note abo m this case the pottery vessels including 
spouted ]m, (jhar<^, hamlii. A 12 represents Brahma with his 
or goose behind him. He bolds the sacrificial ladle and the Veda tn 
the upper h^ds D (A) a and D (A) 4 at the cud of the waUs represent 
leogryp^ ridden by warriors. The colossal image B (A) 1 standing against 
the west wall of this room IS the Hindu god Slahadeva spearing the demon 
Tripura with his tn^la. Of the inscription slabs set against the north 
wall note the one, D (i) 9, which records the construction of the Dliar- 
machakra-Jmaviliara temple of Queen Kumaradevi (p. 28 above). 

The nort h entrance of this room opens into a verandah in which are 
arranged onmasomy platforms architectural stones of sorts, door-lintels, 

interesting of these is the large lintel [D 
t n ? doorway of the Gupta period, fourth or fifth century 

i* 1 sculpture is divided into gix panels. The panels at 

the ends of the Imtel coiit^ representations ofKuhera. the Buddhist 
God ot Wealth. The remaining four panels illustrate a legend connected 
^th one of the previous existences of the Buddha in which ho was tor¬ 
tured to death by order of a cruel king of Benares, named Kalabu, for 
pre^hmg the virtues of oatience to his dancing girls. The two panels 
in the mmdle of the hjitel show- them engaged m a musical performance 
apparently to lull the king to sleep. The king himself is absent. Jn the 
second panel from the right we see the same girls listening to the ascetic 
wlulo the corresponding panel at the other end shows the torture of the 
^ge by an executioner who is cutting oft his right hand with a sword, 
ibe^two females who tiy to restrain the executioner from the cruel act 
must be two of the courtesans. 
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